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T]NITED. SERVI ICE : INSTITUTION, » White- 
Menten aR SAN eal a th 


ANNI 
AY, the 7th 
OO ee hes by the iene Hon. the EARL of 


rips G.C.B., First Lord of the Admiralty, at 2 
‘clock precisely. 


LEWIS H. J. TONNA, Sec. 


RT- UNION of LONDON, 4, Trafalgar-square, 
Charing-cr' by Authority of Partiane nt. 
—— “eit. th - DUK il cl Cl “Osh cw 3ist of 
C t year wil K 

The List it Tyg eive a poe gy paid, naalee 
ining a valuable work of art, an impression of a 
ine engraving ine by Mr. P. Lightfoot, from the picture by Mr. H. 
Ne il, ‘Jephtha’s Daughter ;? and, in addition to this,a aces 

Se ep outline, made expressly" for the Society by Mr. G, 
Hicks, illastrative of Campbell's *Gertrude of W: yoming. 





RTUNION of LONDON.—IMPORTANT 
A NOTICE.—The Committee observi ing with regret that various 
schemes have lately been promulgated, ering certain alleged ad- 

Lat Pod ‘be on ti the distribution of the Society's prizes of 
bee determined to pre vent, sac pees —— of 
hi received from the legislature 
a SS CIVE NOTICE that at, the 
n April next, such a system of allotment will be 
as voy effectually defeat the intentions of the above 
, while it secures to all the Subscribers the same equal ad- 
vantages they have ree ll 
GEORGE GODWIN,) Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, ‘f Secretaries. 
4, Trafalgar-square, Feb. 24, 1846. 
REAT CHORAL MEETING, Exerer Hatt. 
—The SECOND CHORAL ING of pie. | ae H’S 
UPPER RinGiee SCHOOLS. in af aa of the Hullah Testimo- 
F for 


aie stint Magch 4st Eight oclock. 
arc it o’cloc 

WEDNES. —f. EVENING, Fone yal “So eos aie 

cot, “Croce, “Crotch, “Demby. Farrant, Ford, .~ dn, 

, Hullah, J Mornington, Tallis, 


Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West 
See prices : 
. One Shilli 


Wet wm Gallery... ans se °° Helt-e-Orown. 


- Five Shillings. 


FANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
———. . A. EMERTUN, Dri D., Principal. _ 


her TUITION.—A Grapvate oF 


in Town, who has taken honours both in 














ate i sshowattes is desirous of meeting with a Pupil to 

read ore He would either receive the Pupil at his own resi- 
ae Address X. Y., Mr. Bell, University 

j ANTED, by a Gentleman, who has been 
engaged in Scientific pursuits, er mea and Geology 

being qenen more immediate objects of his study), A SITUATION, 
where his information may vi antageously employed. The 
Advertiser recently held the office of Curator to a Public Institu- 


tion, The most unexceptionable refer ences, 8 &c. will be given. Ad- 
trem, a8 Midland Counties Herald Office, Bir 


T0 NOBLEMEN, FAMILIES, OR INVALIDS GOING 
ABROAD. 


N JD. Di, Tdsentiate of the Royal College of 
.ondon, OFFERS HIS SERVICES AS 
PHYSICIAN, toe tocither of the above mentioned, Goring oy been 
< oan of ‘Climate, for, i _zenee. = he highest testi- 
offered.—Apply by oo edly st paid) ys M.D., 
pain Library, North-street, Brighto: —- 
Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


THE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 
ofthis SSE potions f Je. BeIsEu AV, FOREIGN 


ted pied to the thei in a ed od rellneed fi Jhithes pa 
c facili r 
es riod Boke Fe he the Country, Families, at pap en 
the Metropolis, may now be furnished with all the New 
orks for perusal as they issue from the press. 
culars and Ter: ame taratie and pos 














Particulars free) on application to 
vere SAU stp 4 & | OF Ley. slicers,” Conduit-sret, 
of REDUNDAN 
COPIES of NEW WORK'S withdrawn fore the Library, at very 
reduced prices, se sent post free on receipt of two stamps. 


aS ARDSS CHEAP RANDOM CATA- 
mag | of V: ne facient and Motom Books, rr 
reny.on 6th of March ; and on the 6th o 
Say CHEAP RUMMAGE RANDOM 
Ht eases Books ; and in the first week in May, a 
New Books and Remainders, where one or one + +s Bi 
copies of each work may be had. The whole to be POSTED FREE, 


weenie ¢ address, pre-paid, to the Publisher, 76, Bunhill- 


ee 
OSCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS, LECTURE RS, 
SCHOOLS, &c.—-CHARLES BUTTON, Operative and 
Poy eae ¢ _ — Ta ap oon Loniion ‘late Dy arent 
ANEW and jreethuerty Pes CATALOGUE ' 
I citsticas 

APPARATU Be. ith ustrated with several hundred Wood i 
he Oatalogue is pevenged alphabetically. 1 and includes 

a. meet reelain for chemical and other pu 
; er Foreign Apparatus for Organic Analysis ; For 
Loan es ; yr Photographic, Electrotypic, and 
= rical Appara\ Also a new and revi. List of 
nts, y ‘which a considerable reduction has 


Te 


ustrated List of Berlin and Dresden Porcelain, with the 
List, may be had gratis, or by forwarding 4 penny stamps. 


always in stock a quantity of A >hos- 
Puy Lime for Dentiote a EN nbydrous Phos 








- | FOSSILS_—To be SOLD, a COLLECTION of | J 


fine FOSSILS, chiefly from the Cretaceous and Oolitic Beds. 
The specimens are good, and form excellent illustrations of the 
various strata.—For particulars apply to Mr. G. C. Russell, Hall 
of Commerce, London. 


E NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 
4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 
Walls. Specimens may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West 
Strand, near Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 
the country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AuctTionEERs and 
Counission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES.— 


Particular Cages oe ey tothe 8. ALE of OLD and NEW BOOKS, 
dat John Miller’s, Hen- 











can 
lets street, “Cov ent-garden. 


TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 

N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreren 

Acents, and Acents to the Royat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they a 
to receive Consignments of Objects of F gage, 
from all parts of the Continent, for dascian through the Costent 
Hlouse, &c.; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 


orery | information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above, 








USTOM-HOUSE.—To Travellers and Gentle- 
men residing Aseens one caoianmens and irregularity 

with which packages are often cleared through the 
Custom-H ouse, causi: = arent oss and ritir to the proprietors, 
besides other i ey ence, induces H. TAY LOR, Custom-House 
ng Age’ East India Chambers, Leadenhall-street, to 

notify to to the soublis that he receives Works of Art, and all descrip- 
= of tendo for clearance and forwarding through the Custom- 
House, London. The thorough and too frequently rough exami- 
nation of packages by the Customs officers renders a strict atten- 
tion to Lane | safe de ay necessary. H.Taytor has, therefore, 
mally to “quepent the repacking ‘of articles 


igh his 
eT cared rough hie mon 
five years, and oy ibe ha 


power respecting the 
abroad, free of ~ et co rte 
N INERAL SPA oF. BAT H.— 
These celebrated hot mineral spri possess all the 
ee peewee of the most estee em ieeral waters at Ger- 
distinguished ph an e tez- 
r a En efficacy in muperons organic and “other 
further evidenced by the greatly- . 
number of Meh ie who resort to them with signal benefit. Bat! 
is now reached by the Great Western Railway, in 24 
hours, and from Exeter in 14 hour ; and asa place of residence, 
offers singular attractions to the invalid. Printed particulars, 
containing a list of the complaints for which the Bath waters are 
pool beneticial, with every information, supplied gratis on appli- 
catio; 
. Geom & Simms, Proprietors of the Pump-rooms and 


ged in the business for the last twenty- 
by to impart any information in his 
lations to aonen proceeding 
ication by lette 














r VY TLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
A New Edition (the Third), in7 vols. 8vo., to range with other 
Historical Works in Gentlemen's Libraries, price 4/. 4s, Also, the 
Stereotyped aon, in 9 vols. post Svo. price 2/. 14s. 
This work has been twice reviewed in the Quarterly J Review (by 
Sir Walter Scott ann Lord Mahon), and p 








In post 8vo. with 11 Portraits, price 10s. 6d. 


matey, of Scotlar 
William Tait, ‘Printer and Publisher, 107, Princes-street. 
A GALLERY of LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
By GEORGE GILFILLAN. Exhibiting the following 
distinguished writers :—Jeffrey, Godwin, Hazlitt, Hall, Shelley, 
halmers, Carlyle, —_ uincey, Foster, Wilson, "Irving and the 
»reachers of the Landor, Campbell, Brougham, Coleridge, 
ag WwW BW! L }, Pollok, Lamb, Cunningham and the Rw 
ts, Elliott, Keats, Macaulay, Aird, Southey, Lockhart, 
we This i is an "eloquent book.”—Mr, De Quincey, in Tait’s Magazine 
for November, where appeared the First of a Series of Papers by 
Mr. De ¥ on * Gilfillan’s Gallery. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; ‘Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 














On Monday, 5 2, will be published, in 1 vol. large 8vo. with 
tes and Coloured Plates, price 18%. 
NEW TRANSLATION of LAENN EC'S 
TREATISE on MEDIATE AUSCULTATION and 
DISEASES of the CHEST. Edited by T. HERBERT, M.D. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
QLEIYV E R Twis ft. 
By CHARLES DICKENS 
With Thestepiions Sy GEORGE CRUIKSH. aN K, and the latest 
ections and Alterations of the Author 
No. 3 will m, published on the 28th inst. poe ls. To be completed 
in Ten Num 

London: published for the Author, — Bradbury & Evans, 
No, 90, Fleet- street, and Ww hitefriars, 

UNIVERSITY PRESS, — . 

Just Mic ID dem. ts price 9s. se 
HE MIM of THEOCRITUS; 

being Part I. - a oe from the Remains of Theocritus, 

Bion, and Moschus, we yaw Prolegomena. 
By FREDERIC 0D, A.M., some time Scholar 
u Trinity College, Dublin. 


Dublin: Hodges & Smith, sellers to the University. 
ondon: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





n 1 vol. 12mo. price 2s, 

1 POTOTIAIAEIA, or First Instruction in Greek; 

being a + eg ek A ‘Lewons so arranged as to require no pre- 
— nar ¢ of th 

CH ARLES. WHITE, M.A. of Peter House, Cambridge. 

nese Lessons were compiled to si upac in elementary 
Me... 2. to furnish a course of ng, lessons, and exercises, 
which would not require a previous  ebely of the Grammar. 
Though the Grammar need not precede these Lessons, it must 
strictly accompany them, that the pupil may =  poepanes for the 
study of more advanced works.” —Author’s Prefac 

London: Relfe & ¥F Tete her. 





Sales by Auction. 


TO ENTOMOLOGISTS. 
Messrs. J. C.& 8. STEVENS will, by gy of ihe Executors, 
SELL by « GorioN at their Great . King-street, 
a on THU RKSDAY, 5th of Maren "ail 12 for 1 o'clock 


r HE. “CABINET of BRITISH INSECTS, 

formed by the late DR. WARBURTON, containing many 
choice and rare examples from the late Mr. Haworth’s Collection, 
in fine —— and all very carefully named ; valuable Micro- 
scopes by relchera? a few of the most esteemed Works 
on Entomology by Curtis, ‘Stephens, Wood, and others; and two 
well-made Mahogany Cabinets.—May be Viewed the day prior to 
the sale, and Catalogues had. 


PICTURES, BOOKS, PRINTS, BIRD SKINS, AND 
MISCELLANIES. 
Messrs. J. C. & a STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room King-street, ag? a a, on THURSDAY, 
Sth of March, re following day, at 1 
COLLECTION of PAINTING GS, comprising 
some in Plaster, by Delafosse and Baptiste, from the walls 
and ceilings of the old British Museum ks in various branches 
of modern literature; Atkinson’s Sketches and Hart's Costumes of 
Afghaunistan, and other Illustrated Works ; a Collection of Bird 
Skins from the Brazils, Etruscan Vases, Antiquities, &e, &c.—On 
view the day prior and mornings of sale, and Catalogues had. 


TO a 
Messrs. J. C. L& L STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
gd Be wey A —— ’. sane vend en, on THURSDAY, 


f March, at 12 fi 
r AHE 








rlo 
ABINET of * MINERALS of a well- 
known CULLECTOR, containing many fine specimens of 
rare substances, several valuable Meteorites, ke. —May be viewed 


the day prior, and Catalogues had. 
I ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the ‘MIND; 
carefully revised with the Original MS.; with a Portrait, 

Index, and Memoir of the Author. By Dr. W ELSH. (All wanting 

the previous editions in 4 vols.) 

A Btereotyped Edition, in 1 large | vol. 8vo. 18s, 

An inestimable book.”— 
__W. ‘Tait, . Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Go. London. 


VIEWS of the ARCHITECTURE of the 
HEAVENS. By J. P. NICHOL, L.L.D. Professor of Prac 
tical Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. Fifth Edition, in 
crown 8yvo. with 21 plates and many cuts, price 10s, 6d. 


HE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Professor 
NICHOL. Second pa. in oom 8vo. greatly improved, 
with Wd new plates an rice 10s 
t Bdigburgh; Bl Simp » Mocsball & Co, London, 








Sixteenth Edition, in 4 vols. 8vo. price 2/. 2 





JIR R. SALES DEFENCE of JELLALABAD, 
Dedicated o HER MAJESTY. 
by tk ROBERT SALE. 

The work is just ready for publication, and will contain 24 
plates, with a short Description by Lady ‘Sale of her [mprison- 
ment, &c. Printed with tints on half-sheet imperial, half-bound, 
at 4 guineas. 

Coloured and mounted as original Drawings, 10 guineas. Sub- 
scribers’ Names received by 

Hullmandel & W alton, 49, Great Marlborough-street. 


SEAT OF WAR IN INDIA. 
This day is published, price 1s. coloured, 
NEW MAP of the PUNJAUB 
adjacent Countries; showing the Territory of Bhawul 
Khan, the Sikh States under British Protection, and all the 
Places mentioned in the recent Intelli ence from India. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


WAR WITH THE SIKHS. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, with Map, 
HE PUNJAUB, being a brief Account of the 
Country of the Sikhs, its satan, History, Commerce, Pro« 
ductions, — Manufactures, Laws, ae, &e. 
AEUT.-COL. STEINBACH, 
ye of the Lahore a 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 








and the 








Just published, demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRA ADE, or Out- 
lines of a Theory of Profits and Prices; including an 
Examination of the to which determine the Relative Value 
of Corn, Labour, — Curre 
yt TRIC! kK "5 AMES STIRLIN 
Oliver & Boyd, Bak ; Simpkiv, Marshall . Co. London. 


WORKS recently published by 
BARTHES AND LOWELL, 
Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street. 
MABIRE'S GUIDE to FRENCH CONVER.- 
SATION. 10th ofition. revised and corrected by T, 
BRASSEU mn ismo. half-bound. 4s, 
A book well adapted for the use of schools.) 
Surrn's 's English and French and f rench and 
English Pronouncing Dictionary. 32mo. bound. 
Smitn’s Guide to English, French, » and 
Italian Conversation. 1 thick volume, 32mo. bound. 7s, 
(Very useful for travellers.) 
Brassevr’s (Professor) Theoretical and Practical 


Grammar of the French kenge in use at King’s Coll 4th 
edition, 12mo. cloth boards, —_ . _ 








Barthes & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlboroushs 
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Just PRE nn 8vo. cloth, price 1 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT: of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


E DIC AL GALVANISM.—Just published, 
A GUIDE to its ~o ~agental ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By 5. ii. HORNE. Surgeon 
ndon: Horne, Thornthwaite & Sood, Manufacturers of the 
Improved Electro-Galvanic Machines, price 3/. 3., 123, Newgate- 
street. 











NSANITY.—The Lectures or Dr. ConoLy on 
the principal Form of INSANITY, as Delivered at the Han- 
well Lunatic Asylum, are now in course of publication in THE 


LANCET. They will be gontianed in that Journal until the 
Course is completed. The first Number of the Ananal a of 
THe Lancet = s pebieeed on Saturda January the 3rd. It con- 
tained a Lect pee Dr. Conolly on HE NA TURE, CAUSES, 
END TREATMEN OF MELANCHOLIA. 
John Churchill, London. Orders for Tue Lancer are received 
by all Booksellers ant Xewame en. 
published, 8vo. 16s. 
COMPANION to the Fourth Edition of a 
vty pod of TERMS used in pasos Roman, Italian, 
and Gothic A ‘able and a 
General Index, with Le Kea’ 8 Plates to Britton's ‘Architectural 
Dictionary, and Woodeuts of Inscriptions, &c. 
Also, 2 vols. 8yo. Fourth Edition, much enlarged, 1/. 12s, 
A Glossary of Terms aed in Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and Gothic Architectu: 
Oxford: John Henry Parker, "London: D. Bogue, Fleet-street. 
8vo. price 9s. 
HEURTLEY’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


USTIFICATION ; E1aut Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford, in the year 1845, at the 
LECTURE 7 ke the late CANON BAMPTON, by 
HEURTLEY, B. 
Rector of ner" feel A varaickabins ty late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. London ; F. & J. Rivington. 
This day is published, price 6s. 
A THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 


OSTHUMOUS SERMONS, 
with PASTORAL LETTER 
By the Rev. HENRY BLU -slaie < M. 
Rector of Streatham 
Also, price 6s. each 
Second Editions of the First and Second Volumes 
of Posthamons Sermons. By the Rev. H. Blunt. 
Publish i eS Hatchard & Son, 187, Piceadilly ; and Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Of whom all Mr. Blunt’s other Works may be had. 


SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


Now 
7 EAR-BOOK 

















of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1846 ; comprising all the Discoveries and Im mgeore- 
ments in Science and the Manufactures forthe past Year, By the 


Editor of ‘The Arcana of Science.’ 
engraved Portrait of Sir John Herschel. 
D. Bogue (late Tilt & ‘Sune, Fleet-street. 
EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
w ready, price 2s, 6d. each volume, 
IFE am PONTIFICATE of LEO X. By 
4 WILLIAM ROSCOE. With additional Notes and Illus- 
trations from the Italian of BOSSI. 2 vols. 
ROSCOE'S LIFE of LORENZO DE’MEDICI. 
Edited by WILLIAM HAZLITT, of the Middle Temple. 
GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
REVOLUTION of 1640, from the Accession to the Death of 
Charles I. 
DUMAS’ MARGUERITE DE VALOIS; an 
Historical Romance. 


Embellished with a finely- 








I. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


*x%* Be careful to order ‘EUROPEAN LIBRARY’ Editions. 
ATERHOUSE —A Natural History of 


D. = Tilt & Bogue ), Fleet-street. 
» W 

the Mammalia. By G. R, WATERHOUSE, Esq. of 
the British Museum. Imperial Svo. illustrated with engravings 
on wood and coloured plates. Parts 1 to 5, each plain, 2s. 6d. ; 
coloured, 3s, 

* To be continued monthly. 
2. HUMBOLDT (Baron). —Kosmos: a Survey 
of the General Physical History of the Universe. Post Syo. cloth 
10s. 


boards. London, 1845. 
*x* Vol. 2 in the press. 

3. BOUSSINGAULT.—Rural Economy, in its 
Relations with Chemistry, Physics, and Meteorology. By J. B. 
BOUSSINGAULT, Mem ver of the Institute of France. With 
Notes, Second Faition, carefully revised and improved, 1 vol. 8vo. 
“— cloth boards, 18s. 

JAHR.—Short Elementary Treatise on Ho- 
anne and the Manner of its Practice, with some of the most 
important Effects of Ten of — principal Homeopathic Kemedies. 
Becond Edition, 18mo, 2s, 

5. KASMTZ.—A : Caumplate Course of Meteor- 

ology. By KEMTZ, Professor of Physics in the University st 
e. With Notes by Cu. Martins, and an Appendix 
LANNE. ‘Translated, with Additions, by C. V. Waker, Editor 
a ‘The Electrical Magazine.’ 1 vol. post 8vo. (pp. 624), with 15 
plates, cloth boards, 1845, 12s. a, 

6. OWEN (R. )—Odontography ; or, a Treatise 
on the Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth, their Physiological 
Relations, Mode of Developement, and Microscopic Structure ; in 
the Vertebrate Animals. 

This splendid work is now completed, 2 vols. veya me containing 
168 plates, half-bound russia. London, 1840-4 


7. PRICHARD.—The Natural History of Man, 
cormpesing 3 Inquiries into the Modifying Influence of Physical 
apnea on the different Tribes of the Human Family. 

By JAMES COWLES PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.LA. Cor- 
sempceding Member of the National’ Institute and of the Royal 
cademy of Medicine, and of the Statistical Society of France 
Menber of the American Philosophical Society, &c. &c. Secon d 
Edi with 44 and 5 plain illustrations, en- 
on wood, large Syo, elegantly 





graved on — aind 97 engray ravings 
und in cloth, 14. 13s, 6d, 

Six Ethnological lees, as a Supplement to the 
Natural History of t es and to the Researches into the ae _ 
History of Mankind. Folio, coloured, and one sheet of 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of ‘ The Barnabys in America,’ ‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill,’ &c, 





Ak. 













Henry Cousury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Il. i 

PEERS AND PARVENUS. y 
By MRS. GORE, % 

Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘The Banker’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols, x 
¥ 











———————__ 





Now ready, post 8vo. 12s. 


KUGLERS HAND-BOOK 


OF THE 


GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING. 


Translated by A LADY. 
Edited, with Notes, by SIR EDMUND HEAD, Bart. 


Joun Murray, 






sh Wide 








, 









Albemarle-street. 











TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


BEING 


THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


THE POETRY OF SIR WALTER 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, 


Is now in course of Publication in Numbers and Parts. 
Both Issues will be completed in NOVEMBER. 

















SCOTT, 








Rosert Capen, Edinburgh; Hovtston & Stoneman, London. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S FAMILY LIBRARY, 
In MONTHLY VOLUMES, neatly bound, price FIVE SHILLINGS, 












Commencing with a New and Uniform Edition of 


ELLIS’S POPULAR WORKS. 


VOLUME IL, 


THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND, 


Will be published March 1st. 


‘“We know no volume better calculated to exercise a powerful, lasting, and beneficial influence. If we could har 
our own way, every family should order a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ Husbands, especially young Husband, 
should buy it for their Wives ; Fathers, yur their Daughters ; Brothers, for their Sisters.” —Methodist Magazine. 


FisHer, Son & Co. Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London. 
SIXTH EDITION OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


EDMONDS'S UNABRIDGED AND ONLY CORRECT EDITION OF MICHELETS 
PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES, 


Now ready, without abridgment, price only 1s. 6d. handsomely printed in large type, royal 8vo. 


PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 


An entirely new and elegant translation from the French, with additional Notes, and Michelet’s famous Third Preface i2 
reply to the attacks of the Jesuits. 


EDITED by JOSEPH CROOKES, Ese. 


*,* It should be remarked that this edition is the only one translated from the fourth edition of the original, which 
has undergone “ careful revision and correction by the author.” tthe 
r. Edmonds has the satisfaction of announcing to the public that his translation has received the approbation °° , 
FRIENDS of the distinguished author, who pronounce it to be the only one worthy of the original. In order to Tem 
wrong impression, he has authority to say that M. Michelet has not revised or superintended any English transiein 
indeed the notorious passages (among others) of the dog and the wolf ; the Emperor Ferdinand ; and the marvellous 
Sormation of “ one of the Arnaulds” (not in Mr. Edmonds’s translation), sufficiently testify. mand fr 

The sale of nearly 10,000 copies of the present unabridged edition in less than a wolk, and the continued de 
more, are the best evidence of its superiority over all other translations. jeulat in 
Those persons desirous of obtaining the genuine English edition of M. Michelet’s own book, should be parti 
ordering ‘‘ Edmonds's Edition.” 






MRS. 
































*4* Mr. Edmonds having weekly communication with most parts of Europe, undertakes to supply any Fora 
immediately on publication, and on the most moderate terms. A Catalogue of his large collection of V aluable “i 
— and Engravings is in preparation, and will be forwarded gratis to those gentlemen who will favour him 
addresses. 





press, 1/, Js. ; done up in cloth boards, 14 4s, 1845, 


London: CuanLes Epmonps, 154, Strand, (three doors east of Somerset House) ; and all Booksellers 
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NEW ROMANCE BY M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. C. Heath. 
to be completed in Ten Parts, each containing Six Sheets of Letter-press and Two Illustrations, price 2s. 
THE COUNT OF MONTE-CRISTO, 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
WITH TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
DRAWN IN PARIS BY M. VALENTIN, AND ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


This day, Part 1., 


s Mysteries of Paris’ and ‘ The Wandering Jew,’ has induced the Proprietors of the only 
The great eucetn led editions of those Works to publish the Novel, by A. Dumas, of ‘Tas Count or MontR-CaisTo,’ 
ich i Bs exciting the attention and admiration of the Continent. The Work is intensely interesting, and the sale 
which bs» d that the first editions have been out of print fora considerable time, and a new one is now in course 
* publication, in Ten Volumes, from which the present Translation will be made. — 
Fa The Work will be published weekly (if possible) in Parts; each Part will contain about One Volume of the French 
Two beautiful Illustrations. : ~ : - ; . 
The Ten Parts when complete will form Two Octavo Volumes, uniform with ‘ The Wandering Jew. 


This day, 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 
PART XV. 
Columbier 4to. proofs, 7s. 6d.; imperial 4to. 5s. 
CONTENTS : 
SELEY CASTLE 
PeENSLEY WALL 
DORFOLD HALL ........ 


FINDEN’S 
BEAUTIES OF MOORE, 
PART XI, 


Owing to an accident having happened to one of thé 
Plates, the publication of this Part is postponed until the 
Ist of April. 


..--Gloucestershire. 
«++» Yorkshire. 
«++++-Cheshire. 


This day, PART L., price 3s., to be completed in Two Parts, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of ‘ The Lives of the Poets,’ &c. 


Forming Part XV. of 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S MONTHLY SERIES. 
A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF 
FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In 2 yols. 8vo. cloth, price 32s. illustrated with Eleven Views 
in tinted Lithography and Six Maps, 


THE EXPEDITION TO 
BORNEO 


OF H.M.S. DIDO, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY, 
With Extracts from the Journal of James Brooke, Esq., 
of Sarawak, (now Agent for the British Government in 
Borneo). 
By CAPTAIN THE HON. HENRY KEPPEL, R.N. 


“An important book upon an important subject. Capt. 
Keppel’s characteristic sketches will amply repay perusal. 
One volume contains the diary of Mr. Brooke, and we know 
not when we have read a history of true greatness so mo- 
destly narrated; a series of events so full of interest and 
striking novelty, We recommend the work of Capt. Keppel 
with real pleasure to the notice of our readers.”— Times. 

“The interest and the importance of this book are ex- 
tremely great. We do not remember a book that opens up 
graver matters of consideration ; or sets before us more 
novel incident, more heroic exertion, or more romantic and 
uriking results."—Examiner. 


TITMARSH IN THE EAST. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, with numerous I] lustra- 
tions and a coloured Frontispiece by the Author, 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM 
CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. 


By Mr. MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 


* Original in mind, and quaint in expression, there is 
much of entertainment in these pages....As we laugh we 
gather wisdom.”— Literary Gazette. 

**Mr. Titmarsh is always original, shrewd, and amusing 
in his observations."—Brita,nia. 

** Mr. Titmarsh has two qualifications, which most tourists 
have not. He isa literary artist, and sees more of the dis- 
tinctive traits of a place at a single glance, than many 
would see if they looked their whole lives out 
‘ pencillings’ of this little volume are as lively as the letter- 
press they really illustrate.”—Spectator. 

“*A book that has given us a very singular pleasure. ... 
It is the book of an artist—a book of sights and pictures, 
and of the thoughts that play around them.”—Examiner. 





This day, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HARRY LORREQUER,’ 
‘CHARLES O’MALLEY,’ &c. 


PART IIL price 1s., to be continued Monthly, 
THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE UNION. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 


ld forth in the opening numbers of this performance be kept to the conclusion, we venture to pre- 
even more than his usual success, and anticipate for his readers a more than ordinary gratification. 
Tale wynne’ seems made up of greater elements than any of our author's former productions. The persons 
appear endowed with more than the wonted energy—the reflecting and serious have more sagacity—the men 

Hehe = more adventurously daring—and the humour of those who are to make out the merriment of the scene is 

“The ae being less true to nature.”— Dublin Evening Mail. 

she Knight of ar bids fair to rival in popularity the best of Mr. Lever'’s former works—and that is no faint 
Lever's greatest effort. Lord Castlereagh is a leading character in the tale, and the very questionable 
conjunction with the minister of the day, he effected the legislative Union, are freely disclosed.”— 


_ “If the promise he 
to its author, 
The Knight of G 


This will be Mr. 
means by which, in 
im Review, 


Sutingha 
London; Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand, 





LOCKE'S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
1 thick vol. 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. bound in cloth. 

A N ESSAY CONCERNING HUMAN UN- 
4 DERSTANDING. By JOHN LOCKE, Gent. With the 
Notes and Illustrations of the Author, and an Analysis of his 
Doctrine of Ideas. 30th edition, carefully revised and compared 


printed 


for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and may be 


procured by order of all Booksellers. 





MAINZER’S NEW WORKS. 


MUSIC.—MAINZER’S BOOK for the 
£ YOUNG, in fortnightly Parts, 14d. each 


This little work has been pre 


pared with the view to furnish 


schools and families with a complete set of juvenile compositions. 
The poetry, treating of sacred and moral objects, has been written 
aud selected with the greatest care. 

Gaelic Psalmody of Ross-shire and Sutherland, 
with the Introduction and Dissertation on the Origin and Charac- 


ter of those various specimens of popular Melodies, price 2s, 6d, 


Gaelic Psalmody, cheap edition, 6d. each. 
Standard Psalmody of Scotland, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Cameronian Widow’s Lament, Is, each. 

The Covenanter’s Lament, 1s. each. 

Ruth and Naomi Anthem, for Solo and Chorus, 3s. 


each. 


W. 8. Orr & Co. London ; Menzies, 61, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC THREEPENCE PER SHEET, OF 
FOUR FOLIO PAGES! 
ULLIEN’S NIGHTINGALE WALTZ, and 


the Original Mazurka, both for 6d.—The Manly Heart, Mo- 
zart’s celebrated Duet, 34—Semiramide Quadrille, 3¢.; or the 


whole in wrapper for 1s,, being Part 52 of * 


for March 1, 1846, 


ne Musical Treasury,’ 


New Sacrep Pieces—Hymns for Good Friday 
and Easter, the two for 3d—Almighty Father, Original Song of 
| amg Hae te Poetry by Eliza Cook, the Music by Henry 


Russell, 3d.— 


andel’s Angels ever Bright and Fair, and Holy Lord 


God Almighty, the two for 3d.; or the whole in wrapper for 1s., 

being Part 53 of ‘The M usical Treasury,’ this day ready. 
RussELL’s Sonas—Ten more this day ready, in 

Threepenny sheets, nchoding *The Old Arm Chair,’ with a beau- 


tiful New Song by Eliza Coo 


“ We cannot but recommend it , for, while it possesses the merit 
of cheapness, it has also the still greater merit of being strictly 
correet.”"— Vide the Times, of Feb. 3, 1846. 

Davidson, Water-street, leading from Blackfriars-bridge towards 
the Temple, and 47, Centre-avenue, Hungerford-market. 





HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE ANTI- 
ROMANIST MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 
Just published, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 


THE APOSTOLICAL 


CHRISTIANS, and 


CATHOLICS of GERMANY. A Narrative of the present 
Movement in the Roman Catholic Church. Edited by HENRY 
SMITH, Foq., with a Recommendatory Preface by the Rev. W. 


GOODE, M. 


Journal of Missionary Labours in Jerusalem. By 
the Rev. F. C. Ewald. Second edition, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Birth of Christ, and the Iron Pen, By Hein- 


rich Zeller. 6€d.; or cloth, 1s. 


B. Wertheim, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s, 6d, 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


BIBLE, 


and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 


MONUMENTS of EGYPT 


By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
From the Birmingham Herald, 
“ A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 


biblical student. 


From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures. 
- Pearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 


explained i \ 1 
equally curious and interesting. 


in this elegantly executed yolume, and in a manner 


London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 





H E 1 


4 | \ 


Price 4s. 6d. neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 
“R . 7 


E R O 8 E. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 


CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, with additional matter by 
the Author and others. 


Contents, 


Annual pruning time, principle 
of execution, &c. 

Binding up 

Budding knife , 

Budding, time of year, day, time 
of day, state of the plant, care 


of buds 
Budding upon body 
Bud, insertion of, into stock 
Bud, preparation of, for use 
Buds, dormant and pushing 
Buds, failing 
Buds, securing a supply of 
Caterpillars, slugs, and snails, to 
estroy 
Causes of succe: 
Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with explained 
Guards against wind 
Labellin 
Loosing ligatures 
March pruning 
Mixture for healing wounds 
Planting out, arrangement of 


trees, &c. 
Pruning for transplantation 
Pushing eye, spring treatment 
of dwarf shoots from 
Roses, different sorts on the 


same stock 5 

Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts for budding with a 
pushing eye 

Sap-bud, treatment of 

Shape of trees 





Shoots and buds, choice of 

Shoots for budding upon, and 
their arrangement 

Shoots, keeping even, 
moving thorns 

Shortening wild shoots 

Stocks, planting out for budding 
upon ; the means of procuring ; 
colour, age, height; sorts for 
different species of ose ; 
taking up, trimming roots, 
sending a distance, shortening 
heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
purpose. 

GRAFTING. 

Aphides, to keep down 

Free-growers, remarks on 

Graft, binding up and finishing 

Grafting, advantage of 

Grafting, disadvantage of 

Operation in different months 

Preliminary observations 

Roses, catalogue and brief de- 
scription of a few sorts 

Scion, preparation and inger- 
tion o' 

Scions, choice and arrangement 


and re- 


0 
Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 
A selection of varieties 


Comgariocn between budding 
and grafting. 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Coyent-garden. 
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epee 1 the ch 
JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


eS. Part I 


mfents, 

1. Sevings’ Banks in the “United Kingdom. 
’, The Iron-workers of Merthyr Tydvil. 
3. r rade and Navigation of Norway. 
4. Duration of Life among the Gentry and Aristocracy. 
5. Friendly Societies ; their Rates and Contributions, 
6. Progress of the Jews in Prussia. 
7. Mortality, Corn, Currency, Bankruptey, &c. 

John W illiden | Parker, 445, Se est Stra and, — 





MA ZIN YE. 
Edited by W. II ARRISON AINSW oars. Esq. 
Contents for MARCH, No. CCCIII. 

I. Three Poems, by Frances Anne Butler—II. A Gallop to Gretna, 
by Eliot Warburto = Esq.—I1LI. Echoes from the Bac woods, by 
Captain Levinge —1V. Fionn, by Edward Kenealy, L.L. 
The Privateer’s- Man, by Captain Marryat, R.N.—VI. The GaN 
by J. EB. Carpenter— 7 Il. Town versus ‘Country, by the Author of 
* Peter Priggins’ Travels and Opinions of Mr. Jolly Green 

X. Beauchamp, be a. P. RK. James, Esq.—X. Lights and Shades, 
~, the Author of ‘Stories of Waterlou’— L Sketch of the Lives of 
the Lords Stowell and Eldon—XII. The People, by Michelet— 
XIIL. The Raven, by Charles Hooton — XIV. Glimpse at the De- 
Milton, by T. J. Ouseley, Esq. 








= ations of the Upera House—XV. 
. Literature of the Month. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


INSWORTH?S MAGAZINE. 
Mei for MARCH, No. L. 

of MONTE CRISTO. By ALEXANDRE Deas. 

The ong in Operation — XIX. Progress of 
vince Cavaleanti—XX. The Burglary—X XI. The Glass of Le- 

monade—X XII. The Daughter of Ali Pacha—X XIII. The a9 
XXIV. The Suicide —- XXV. The Marriage Contract— XXVL 








1 HE COUNT 
XVIII 





. he Capture. 
I. The Goblin Steed, by J. E. Forrest—II1. tomoberialiiies, by 
q ‘harles Hooton imrod, by the Author of * Handley Cross’— 
The New Timon—V I. Private History of my Poodle, by Dudley 
¢ “ostello VIL. How a Charade was solved by a Codicil, by Shirley 
Brooks—VIITI. The Lady Alice Kyteler, by Thomas Wright, M.A. 
—-LX. The Coburg Peninsula and Port Essington. 
OLD = AIN'T PAUL'S. Chapters II. and IIL, 
y W. Hannison Arnswortn, Esq. 
Ww ith an Illustration by John Franklin. 
Chapman &H Hall, 186, Strand. 


(PHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
MARCH 1, Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents :—Free Trade in Medicines—The proper Functions of a 
College of Pharmacy—The Leicestershire Association of Chemists 
and Druggists— Supple mentary List of the Members and Associates 
of the Pharmaceutical Society —Chlorie Ather, or Chloride of 
Formyle — Artificial Formation of a Vegeto-Alkali— Method of 
detecting spurious Musk Pods—Veterinary Medicines—Sassafras 

tvot— ea Price- Book, &c. &c.—Price 1s, 

Pp iblished by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 























‘AIT EDINBURGH MAGAZINE _ for 
a MARCH, price One Shilling, contains:—Life and Corres- 


pondence of David Hume, by J. H. Burton, Esq.—The Earl of Gow- 
rie, a Tragedy—The Deserted Tavern, a T’ ale of the Game Laws, by 
John Mills, Esq. — Reminiscences of the Hon. General Phipps, 
M. -The Antigone of Sophocles, as represented on the Edinburgh 
Stage, by Thomas De Quincey—Jenny Basket, an American Ro- 
mance, by Colonel Johnson— ford ¢: ampbell’s English Chancellors : 
Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More — Montholon's Captivity of 
Napoleon—Confessions of a Homeeopathist—Loudon’s Legacy to 
Gardeners — Pearce’s Memoirs of aronks Wellesley, by T. De 
Quincey — Poetry — Literary Register — Politics of the Month : 
Peel’ - Bill. —the new on riumph of Rational Radicalism, 

it, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, 


THe E CLECT IC REVIEW for Marcu, 2s. 6d. 
Contains : 


2C ull oh on Taxation. 
Dr. Hamilton’s Sermons, 
. Thomas Hood’s Poems. 
T . The Celtic Church in Lreland. 

























fn h Nonconformity. Kev. J. Elias. 
6. rgaret, or the Gold Mine. 

7. nke's Ilist wry of the Reformation. 
8, ish Popular Traditions, 








9% The Corn Law Agite 
10. The ire an Controversy, &c 
rd & Co, 27, Pater rnoster- 


SHARPE S LONDON MAGAZINE— 
Nearly Six Hundred favourable Notices of this Popular Peri- 
odical from the Proprietors of the Public Press have appeared, and 
ean be seen at the Publishe rs — a sufficient guarantee that it really 
is, what it professes to be, “a cheap, useful, and instructive 
Magazine. 

Published every Thursday morning, Price Three Halfpence, or 
on the first of wpa: tb Month, containing the Numbers in advance, 
price Sevenpence T. B. Suarpe, 15, Skinner-street, Snow Hill, 
and may be had of any Bookseller. 


CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED, 

{TIARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINEW 
W) Part V. consisting of the Four Numbers for MARCH. Price 
only Sevenpence, contains, in addition to Sixty-four pages of valu- 
able, amusing, and instructive Letterpress, Nine elegant Engrav- 
ings, one of which is by C. H. Sxvous, to w — the prize of 500 
Guineas has just been awarde dby the Art-Unio 

Published by T. B. Suanee, 15, Skinner- -atreet, Snow Hill; and 

sold by all Bookselle rs. 


CHEAP AND POPULAR PERIODICAL. 

SHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZIN 
Part V. FEBRUARY.—Sixty-four Pages of — -press, 
and Nine elegant Engravings by first-rate Artists, Price only Seven- 
ence,—contains, amongst many other articles of interest—Gray's 
Slegy and Stoke Poges—Last Word of the Sin, er—Popular Year- 
Book—Church Architecture—Life of Lord Collingwood—Popular 
Notions of Science—Keason and Feeling—Round Towers of [reland 
—Northe ie’ Marches and their Wardens—Sketches among the 


on in F 




















Al &e. 
The fallow ing Opinions of of the Press, _ of nearly 600 favourable 
notices which he Ap pe , are, itis hoped, the best guarantee 
or eee the Proprietor with tuily fulfilling the promise he originally 
held out. 

Part LV. of this beautifel and cheap publication isnot onlyequal, 
but superior to its promising predecessors,”"—-Morning Advertiser, 

* The judgment, taste, and_ talent, displayed in the upgetting of 
this periodical, would do credit to works of larger pretensions and 
far higher prof s . The woodcut illustrations are really beau- 
tiful specimens of art, and the matter whether original or selected, 

resents the instructive with the recreative in admirable combina- 

ion. Inthe long array of eheap and popular publications of the 
day, we know of noue to excel * Sharpe's London Magazine,’ It pos- 
sesses all the essential requisites of that class of literature—thus, 
while it is one of the best among the good, it is decidedly the 
cheapest am among sg cheap.”— Glasyow Courier, 

Published by T. B. Susarpe, 15, Skinner-street, Snow Hill, and 





gold by all Sodeodiinae 








A LIST OF NEW WORKS: 


Published by Messrs. Longman and Co. 





I. 
The BIBLE, the KORAN, and the 


TALMUD; or, BIBLICAL LEGENDS of the MUSSULMANS, 
compiled from ‘Arable Source s, and a with Jewish Tra- 
ditions. By Dr. G. WEILL. Post 8vo. 7s. 


Il. 
The OREGON QUESTION 
MINED, in respect to FACTS and the LAW of NATIONS. 
TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L. F.R.S. 8vo. with Two Maps, 12s. 


If. 

MIGNETS ANTONIO PEREZ and 
PHILIP II. of SPALN. Translated, with the approbation of 
the Author, by C. COCKS, B.L., Translator of Michelet’s * Priests, 
Women, and Families.’ Post svo. 9. 


cXA- 


By 


Iv. 

MICHELETS PRIESTS, WOMEN, 
and FAMILIES. Translated, with the Author's approbation, s 
©, COCKS, B.L., Translator ‘of Mignet’s ‘Antonio Perez and 
Philip IL. of Spain.’ 3rd Edition. Post 8yo. 1s. 4d. 


v. 
SIR BENJAMIN C. BRODIE'S 


LEC hee mg illustrative of various ae in Pathology and 
Surgery. Svo On Thursday next, 


The PLOUG Hl: : Monthly Journal 


of Agriculture and Rural Affairs, ‘eas to the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, Yeomen, Agriculturists, and Breeders of the United 
Kingdom. No. ILL. for MARCH. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Vil. 
The Rev. W. SEWELL’S LITERAL 
and RHYTHMICAL FEANSLATION < the GEORGICS of 
VIRGIL. With eaten ismo, 


OLIVER NEWMAN: a New Eng- 


i nd Tale (unfinished). With other Poetical Remains, By the 
late ROBEKT SOUTHEY. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


PALESTRINA: e Metrical Romance. 


By ROBERT M. HERON, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


x. 
ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN COOK- 


ERY inall its BRANCHES. Dedicated to the Young House- 
keepers of England, New Edition, ‘ina 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE EVERL: TING. By the 
Rey. Dr. J. WHITLEY, Rector of Ballymackey, and Chancellor 
of Killaloe. 8yo. 9s, 

xIl. 


The Rev. CHARLES FORSTER’S 


LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.8., late Bishop of Limerick. 
With a Selection from his Letters. 2nd Edition, 8vo, with Por- 
trait, &c. 1Cs, 

XIII. 


THIRTY YEARS CORRESPON- 
DENCH between BISHOP JEBB and ALEXANDER KNOX, 
Fsq., M.R.LLA. Edited by the Rev, CHARLES FORSTER, B.D. 


2nd Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


xiv. 
BISHOP JEBB’S PASTORAL IN- 
STRUCTIONS on the CHARACTER and PRINCIPLES of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND. New Edition, Fep. 8yo. 6s, 


xv. 

BISHOP JEBBS PROTESTANT 
KEMPIS; or PIETY WITHOUT ASCETICISM. A Manual of 
Christian Faith and Practice. “agg naa HOWE, 
and CUDWORTH, 2nd Edition, Fep. 8 


xvi. 
MAUNDER’S SCIE} 
LITERARY TREASURY. 
the Belles-Lettres. 





NTIFIC and 


A copious Popular Ency: slepesdin of 
4th Edition, ming 8vo. 10s,; bound, 1 


MAUND ER’S 3 BIOGRAPHICAL 


TREASURY. Consisting of above 12,000 Mometea. 5th Edition, 
with Supplement. Feap. Svo. 10s. ; bound, 1 


MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREA- 


SURY. Comprising a Compendium of Universal History, and 
separate Histories of every Nation. 2nd Edition, Feap. 8yo. 10s. ; 
bound, 12s, 


xIx. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 
KNOWLEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE. In Two 
Parts. 16th Edition, enlarged. Fcap. 8yo. 10s. ; bound, 12s. 


xx. 
PRISONS and PRISONERS. 


JOSEPH ADSHEAD. 8yo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


XxI. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE, 
RHETORIC, and POETRY. With Seaneente C, ae 


Logi 
Advice on the Improvement of se eo Vaderstenading. ‘By RICHARD 
HILEY, 4th Edition, 12mo, 


By 





London; Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND LoNGMANS. 





IE RASER’S MAGAZINE 
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rice 2s. 6d., contains: 
4 Mr. Newman : his Theories and Character, 
: ts a a oeL. Moved pg ge of an Old Traveller 
‘o One w ae oved to Tears at Sight 
miei a c Saiiean ght of Lmhoff 's Statuey 
4. The Kise of Nayolcon. y the Author of * 
leon.’ No, LIT. The Italian C ampaigus, The Fall oy, 


























5. Counsel Mala a+ —o oe yy 7 
6. Margaret Lucas, Duchess of Newcastle. : § 
7. Milliners’ Apprentices ) The Englis! 
& Contemporary Orators. No. V Lord P . . ry; ne 
9, The V illage of Lorette, and the New Rettle ae aled ; oh 
10, A Brother of the Press.—On the History of a Litera; mite 3 N iliam 
{Laman Blanchard,) and the € oe s of the Literny My 1 & ( 
fs sic _, In 3 tee bh SS oo Spiers 4 mal Hl 
ome, from Michael Angelo Titmarsh, Es: : { 
11. The Common a bs: Thome 
12. woe the Pest e Rot P i sophica 
13, at is the sition. of Sir Robert Peel and i 
G, W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, his Cabinet Unum C 
a pr 
THE UNION MAGAZINE. - — 
On March 2, price 2s, wit an Illustration by Phi . ongma 
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LONDO. 
REVIEWS 


Works of Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
now first Collected and Edited by Sir 


bury ; Long- 


William Molesworth, Bart. 11 vols. 
& Co. 
aoe ‘Hobbes Malmesburiensis Opera Philo- 
sophica que Latine scripsit Omnia ; in 
Unum Corpus nunc primum Collecta, Studio 
et Labore Gulielmi Molesworth. 5tom. Apud 
Longman et Soc. se : 
Tuat Hobbes was a great and original thinker, 
an acute and close reasoner, with a style une- 
ed for purity and elegance in his own day 
(and we mighi also say in our own) is a truth 
which nobody can refute. As Bishop Warbur- 
‘ton observes of him, he was “a great man,” 
* however much his writings are neglected ;* and 
“with all his errors we must allow him to be 
one of the first men of his age, for a bright wit, 
a deep penetration, and a cultivated understand- 
ing.” His style is declared by Sir James 
Mackintosh to be ‘‘ the very perfection of didac- 
tic language.” It is evident that his own time 
must have held a high opinion of his talents 
and acquirements, or he would never have 
been honoured with the friendship of such men 
as Lord Bacon and Ben Jonson, Selden and 
Chillingworth ; or with the correspondence of 
such as Galileo and Gassendi. We may not, 
indeed, agree with the quaint Cowley so far as 
to say— 
I little thought before 
(Nor being myselfso poor 
Could comprehend so vast a store), 
That all the wardrobe of rich eloquence 
Could have afforded half enuff 
Of bright, of new, of lasting stuff, 
To cloath the mighty limbs of thy gigantic sense,— 
Thy solid reason like the shield from heaven, 
To the Trojan hero given, 
Too strong to take a mark from any mortal dart, &c. 
Yet we can express our conviction that, at a 
period when there were indeed “ giants in the 
land,” he had a full right to rank with them. 
What, then, can be the reason why the works 
ofsuch aman have been so long overlooked? 
No doubt there are several reasons. In the 
first place, some of them (and those among the 
most copious) have had their day, and cannot 
expect to be revived. This is peculiarly the 
case in regard to his mathematical, optical and 
physical productions. Acute as was his intel- 
lect, and high as he soared into the transcen- 
dent geometry, he has been superseded by 
simpler yet more comprehensive modes of ana- 
lysis; and as to his other philosophical works 
(omitting the metaphysical and moral) the im- 
— of science, and still more the revo- 
utions of taste, have equally concurred in their 
banishment from modern libraries. His trans- 
lation of Thucydides (vols. VIII. and IX. of the 
present collection) is allowed by the editor to 
contain “ manifold errors and omissions,” owing 
“partly to the corrupt state of the Greek text 
of his day, and partly to his habitual disregard 
of minute details, so that accuracy were attained 
messentials.”” (In the notes, however, much 
as been done to remove these imperfections by 
acompetent hand, under the direction of the 
editor), Of his translation of Homer (both the 
lliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ executed when he was 
hearer to eighty than seventy years of age), 
Pope declares that it is “ too mean for criti- 
cis.” Sir William Molesworth, however, thinks 
that “some readers may possibly find the un- 
studied and unpretending language of Hobbes 
convey an idea less remote from the original 
than the smooth and glittering lines of Pope 
and his coadjutors.”” Be this as it may, Hobbes 
Was neither a poet nor a judge of poetry — 


witness his extravagant praise of Davenant’s 
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‘Gondibert :’ and the liberal baronet to whom 
the public are indebted for this edition of his ' 
collected works, allows that ‘‘ Pope's remark | 
upon the habitual carelessness displayed in the 
execution of the work is well founded.” He} 
adds :—‘It was possibly never meant for cri- | 
ticism, and may be fairly looked upon, as the 
translator has told us in his Preface, as the 
amusement of his old age.”’ Be it so; but this | 
is no reason why the translation should have | 
been published originally, and still less why it 
should be republished at the present day. These 
objections apply to nearly one-half of the Eng- | 
lish works. As to those in Latin, if they were 
not substantially the same as the English (of | 
which they are often a mere translation), they | 
would not be much read in an age of literary | 
indolence and trifling. 

But the most weighty of all the obstacles to 
the popularity of Hobbes remains to be noticed. 
For two centuries he has been charged with 
infidelity, deism, atheism, and other opinions, 
which though inconsistent with one another, 
have been greedily swallowed by the multitude. 
In fact, his name and hostility to Christianity 
have been so uniformly coupled, that it is wah 
while examining how far the association is jus- 
tified by facts. 

In the first place, it cannot be denied that he 
lived and died in the Established Church, to 
which he uniformly declared his attachment. 
That he preferred it to any other communion is 
evident from two circumstances, which we 
extract from the Latin sketch of his life at the 
opening of the first volume of his Latin works. 
During one of his residences at Paris, he fell 
dangerously sick; and was visited by a scientific 
friend, one of the Friars Minimes, who thought 
it a pity so learned and moral a man should die 
out of the pale of Catholicity. But when the 
good father began to dispute, Hobbes stopped 
him by saying :—‘‘ I have thought of all these 
things long ago; and to revive them now would 
be disagreeable. Let ustalk of something else ; 
—When did you see Gassendi?”’ Dr. Cosins, 
however, (afterwards Bishop of Durham) calling 
on him, he readily and thankfully received the 
sacrament according to the rites of the English 
Church. Again, after his return to England, 
in 1651, he saw the churches occupied with 
preachers indeed ; but, as he observes, he 
found “no ritual, no creed, no Decalogue ;”’ 
while ‘ bold, seditious, often blasphemous 
prayers and discourses,” deterred him from 
associating with the worshippers. ‘ During 
three months he was unable to meet with 
any persons with whom he could communicate”’ 
(that is, with an episcopal clergyman and his 
flock); but at length he was so fortunate as to 
find one, whom he calls “vir bonus et doctus, 
qui et Cenam Domini ritu ecclesiastico admi- 
nistravit ;’’ and he adds (using the third person) 
“cum illo in sacris communicavit.” If any one 
should object that all this was hypocrisy, and 
done to keep "p an appearance in the world, we 
would remind him that to attend the episcopal 
service during the Commonwealth was anything 
but a recommendation in the eyes of either 
rulers or people; and everybody conversant 
with the state of the nation at that period knows 
that so far from the Restoration being a probable, 
it was held to be an impossible event. 

But, it may be replied, if his cultivated taste 
led him to a community in which it would be 
most gratified, this is no proof that he cared for 
religion, or believed in it: his attendance proves 
only that he wished to be thought of some reli- 
gious community, since the reputation of infi- 
delity would have harmed him more than adhe- 
sion to any Church or party,—even the unpo- 





pular episcopal, If those, however, who raise 


this objection will look into his political, ethical, 
and metaphysical writings, they will find such 
an extent of scriptural reading as would sur- 
prise them even in a modern evangelical 
preacher. Nobody of the present or of any 
former age is more deeply versed in both Tes- 
taments, or quotes them with more reverence— 
nobody read them more earnestly or more 
assiduously. On all occasions he is careful to 
adduce scriptural authority as confirmatory of 
his own reasonings. But let us descend for 
a moment to particulars. Though the Athe- 
neum has nothing to do with religious contro- 
versy, justice to an ill-used writer must be our 
excuse for the course we are about to adopt. 
The dispute, indeed, is rather literary than reli- 
gious: it concerns, not the truth of a dogma, 
but the establishment of a fact. 

The existence of God is so frequently 
and so fully admitted by Hobbes, and with 
such terms of respect and reverence (see vols. 
II. III. and LV., in places innumerable) as to 
render special citations wholly unnecessary. But 
did he not deny the divinity of Christ? In 
answer, let us quote his own words. Having 
observed (vol. II. p. 254) that the covenant 
between God and mankind generally refers to 
the kingdom of God, and is so styled, he adds— 

“ The same notwithstanding is also called the king- 
dom of Christ: for both the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee petitioned Christ, saying (Matth. xx. 21), 
*Grant that these my two sons may sit, the one on 
thy right hand, the other on thy left, in thy kingdom :° 
and the thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 42): * Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom :° 
and St. Paul (Ephes. v. 5): ‘ For this know ye, that 
no whoremonger, &c. shall enter into the kingdom 
of God, and of Christ:’ and elsewhere (2 Tim. iv. 1): 
‘I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and dead at his appearing, 
and his kingdom,’ &c.: (verse 18): ‘ And the Lord 
shall deliver me from every evil work, and will 
preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom.’ Nor is it 
to be marvelled at, that the same kingdom is attri- 
buted to them both ; since both the Father and the 
Son are the same God; and the new covenant 
concerning God’s kingdom, is not propounded in 
the name of the Father; but in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, as of 
one God.” 

In another place, speaking of our Saviour, 
he says :— 

“*By whom all things were made.’ This is 
proved out of St. John i, 1, 2, 3, and Heb. i. 3, and 
that again out of Gen. i. where God is said to create 
every thing by his sole word, as when he said: * Let 
there be light, and there was light.’. And then, that 
Christ was that Word, and in the beginning with 
God, may be gathered out of divers places of Moses, 
David, and other of the prophets. Nor was it ever 
questioned amongst Christians, except by the Arians, 
but that Christ was God eternal, and his incarnation 
eternally decreed.’ ” 

On other peculiar tenets of Christianity, the 
author is frequently explicit enough. Thus, in 
regard to the great doctrine of our redemption 
by Christ :— 

“ To the office of a Redeemer, that is, of one that 
payeth the ransom of sin, which ransom is death, 
it appertaineth, that he was sacrificed, and thereby 
bare upon his own head and carried away from us 
our iniquities, in such sort as God had required. 
Not that the death of one man, though without 
sin, can satisfy for the offences of all men, in the 
rigour of justice, but in the mercy of God, that 
ordained such sacrifices for sin, as he was pleased 
in his mercy to accept. In the old law (as we may 
read, Levit. xvi.) the Lord required that there 
should, every year once, be made an atonement for 
the sins of all Israel, both priesis and others; for 
the doing whereof, Aaron alone was to sacrifice 
for himself and the priests a young bullock; and 
for the rest of the people, he was to receive from 
them two young goats, of which he was to sacrifice 
one; but as for the other, which was the scape-goat, 
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he was to lay his hands on the head thereof, and by 
a confession of the iniquities of the people, to lay 
them all on that head, and then by some opportune 
man, to cause the goat to be led into the wilderness, 
and there to escape, and carry away with him the 
iniquities of the people. As the sacrifice of the one 
goat was a sufficient, because an acceptable, price 
for the ransom of all Israel; so the death of the 
Messiah is a sufficient price for the sins of all 
mankind, because there was no more required. 
Our Saviour Christ’s sufferings seem to be here 
figured, as clearly as in the oblation of Isaac, or in 
any other type of him in the Old Testament. He 
was both the sacrificed goat, and the scape-goat ; 
‘he was oppressed, and he was afflicted (Isaiah 
liii. 7) ; he opened not his mouth; he is brought as 
a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep is dumb 
before the shearer, so he opened not his mouth’: 
here he is the sacrificed goat. * He hath borne our 
griefs’ (verse 4), ‘and carried our sorrows’: and 
again, (verse 6), ‘the Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquities of us all’: and so he is the scape-goat. 
* He was cut off from the land of the living’ (verse 8), 
‘ for the transgression of my people’: there again he 
is the sacrificed goat. And again, (verse 11) he 
is the scape-goat.” 

He admits the reality of the Scripture mira- 
cles, as wrought by God himself for the confir- 
mation of a particular mission. Thus it was in 
regard to the mission of Moses to the court of 
Egypt (III. p. 480), and of other prophets, that 
miracles were really performed to remove want 
of confidence in the authority of the person thus 
divinely sent. 

Readers not conversant with the writings of 
our philosopher may probably feel no little 
surprise at such passages, and especially when 
told that they abound in at least three of the 
volumes before us. Some may be curious 
enough to inquire how it happens that he should 
have ever been taken for an infidel. It is our 
duty to satisfy that curiosity, by stating a few of 
the opinions which, though not peculiar to him- 
self, are condemned by the great bulk of the 
Christian world. 

He denies the immateriality, and, in one 
sense, the immortality of the human soul. The 
soul, he says, dies with the body, in consequence 
of Adam’s transgression. But then immortality 
is promised to all who believe in Christ and 
obey his commandments: it is by the merits 
and death only of the Son of God that immortal 
life has been purchased: but “the immortal 
life (and soul and life in the Scripture do 
usually signify the same thing,) beginneth not 
in man, till the resurrection and day of judg- 
ment, and hath for cause, not his specifical 
nature and generation, but the promise”’ (vol. 
ILI. p. 443.) 

Conformably with this tenet, we might sup- 
pose that evil doers—“ those who believe not in 
Christ nor obey his commandments’”—perish 
soul and body in this world. According to 
his own principles, this should be the result, 
and more than once he shows a leaning to it. 
But in other places he finds the language of 
Scripture so strongly predictive of future punish- 
ment, that he admits a resurrection even of the 
wicked ;—only that resurrection is not to ever- 


lasting life, but to a temporary life, when, after 
such a degree and duration of punishment as 
may satisfy the divine justice, the wicked are to 
die a second time, and for ever. This second or 
eternal death he discovers in the Scriptures: 
neither in this nor in any of his positions does 
he neglect to adduce copious texts by way of 


proof. We must add, that the souls of the just 
are not to ascend to the empyrean heaven, but 
to enjoy their eternal beatitude on earth (a new 
and glorious earth, so as to resemble the Adamic 
paradise) under Christ their eternal king, whose 
visible throne will be established at Jerusalem 
(ILI. 454.) 

Again, the Malmesbury sage holds that the 


existence of devils and of material torments is 
not taught in the Scriptures, and has no foun- 
dation save in a prolific and terrified imagina- 
tion. He insists, too, that the sovereign is the 
supreme spiritual pastor of every commonwealth, 
and the source of all priestly authority in it:— 

“Tf a man therefore should ask a pastor, in the 
execution of his office, as the chief-priests and elders 
of the people (Matth. xxi. 23) asked our Saviour, 
‘By what authority doest thou these things, and 
who gave thee this authority ?’ he can make no other 
just answer, but that he doth it by the authority of 
the commonwealth, given him by the king, or 
assembly that representeth it. All pastors, except 
the supreme, execute their charges in the right, that 
is by the authority of the civil sovereign, that is 
jure civili, But the king, and every other sovereign, 
executeth his office of supreme pastor by immediate 
authority from God, that is to say, in God's right, or 
jure divino, And therefore none but kings can put 
into their titles a mark of their submission to God 
only, Dei gratid rex, &c. Bishops ought to say in the 
beginning of their mandates, ‘ By the favour of the 
King’s Majesty, bishop of such a diocese ; or as civil 
ministers, in His Majesty’s name. For in saying, 
Divind providentid, which is the same with Dei 
gratid, though disguised, they deny to have received 
their authority from the civic state; and slily slip 
off the collar of their civil subjection, contrary to the 
unity and defence of the commonwealth.” 

That there may be no mistake on the subject, 
he affirms in the same chapter (42nd of vol. 
III.) that kings, jure divino, have power both 
to preach and administer the sacraments; and 
if they do not, the reason is that they have no 
time for such functions, which they devolve on 
the other members of the hierarchy, who are 
merely their deputies, and who derive all sa- 
cerdotal authority from them, the supreme 
pontiffs. 

It is to these and kindred notions that 
we must attribute the long-continued outcry 
against the infidelity of Hobbes. Even the 
charge of atheism has something like the shadow 
of a foundation in his denying the existence of 
all incorporeal beings. Incorporeal and non- 
existent he declares to be oneand the same (IV. 
305, &c.) But this is obviously a question, not 
of religion but of philosophy. It is certain 
that he acknowledges the immortality of the 
justified soul, material though it be, after the 
resurrection. Few readers need be told that, 
in all ages, learned divines have admitted this 
materiality, while stoutly maintaining the soul’s 
immortality by nature. Their argument, like 
that of Hobbes, is purely one of philosophy—an 
inability to conceive how anything without parts 
can exist at all—but God, they say, has the 
power (if he so pleases) to invest matter with 
eternal duration. 

He is also an advocate for the absolute un- 
limited power of the sovereign, which he founds 
on both what he calls reason and the Word of 
God. But then, in justice, we must consider 
how this sovereign becomes invested with 
absolute power :— 

“A commonwealth is said to be instituted, when 
a multitude of men do agree, and covenant, every one 
with every one, that to whatsoever man, or assembly 
of men, shall be given by the major part, the right to 
present the person of them all, that is to say, to be 
their representative ; every one, as well he that voted 
for it, as he that voted against it, shall authorize all 
the actions and judgments, of that man, or assembly 
of men, in the same manner as if they were his own, 
to the end, to live peaceably amongst themselves, 
and be protected against other men. From this 
institution of a commonwealth are derived all the 
rights, and faculties of him, or them, on whom 
sovereign power is conferred by the consent of the 
people assembled.” 

In that sovereign, according to Hobbes, 
resides the plenitude, not only of the sacerdotal, 
but of the legislative authority. He is not 
merely the ruler, but the proprietor of the com- 
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monwealth, his subjects having no pronen, + 
the things they —aiien but holding thee ? 
by his authority and during his pleasure 1 
234, &c.) In virtue of his twofold author 
he has a -_ to choose what opinions |i, 
subjects shall be taught; and what ciyjj 
they shall obey (III. 164, &c.); and holding th, 
sword, both temporal and spiritual, he ma 
off all who resist him in either respect (vol; [jj 
passim). Without his consent the form of rover, 
ment cannot be changed (III. 160); no mi 
duct of his can forfeit his rights (ibid, 161); no 
can a subject be justified in censuring any ¢ 
his acts (aid. 163 ; also, p. 308, &c.) 

As a legitimate corollary from some of these 
principles, if the sovereign be a Pagan his uh, 
jects are bound to adopt the religion, or, at 
the worship, which he prescribes (III, 942) 
To be sure the author elsewhere affirms that the 
commands of God are of paramountobligation, nj 
must*be obeyed in preference to those of man, 
just as in some feudal monarchies the wil 
the lord paramount was to be followed rathe 
than that of the immediate superior. 

From the preceding paragraphs it is manifes 
that the charge of infidelity is as little appli. 
cable to Hobbes as to any man that ever existed, 
His fault was—not assuredly a disbelief of rp. 
velation, or a desire, in the remotest degree, tp 
impugn its authority, but his giving to som 
passages a meaning at variance with the com. 
mon sanction of mankind. If his errors wer: 
grave, and, in one or two cases, dangerous (cer. 
tainly so in politics), they were evidently sir. 
cere ; and as he himself defends them alike by 
Scripture and reason, so it would have bem 
more seemly if his enemies had adopted the 
same weapons, instead of the senseless vitupers 
tion with which he has been uniformly assailed, 
Let it not be supposed that we approve of al 
his opinions ; ‘we condemn some of them 
much as any men; and we wish, for his om 
sake, and for the sake of that philosophy o 
which he was so ardent a worshipper, that he 
had been less confident in his own infallibility, 
and looked more narrowly to the consequences 
of his own positions. 

We have devoted our limited space to the 
vindication of Hobbes against the injustice a 
two centuries, and have none left for the cons- 
deration of his life, or the principles which 
constituted the basis of his dente This 
we do not much regret. His life, though far 
protracted beyond the average duration of ma, 
was little distinguished by change: books, and 
the society of a few learned men, filled up its 
entire outline. As to his philosophy, it iss 
subject scarcely adapted for a popular review. 
We hope that we have been better employed 
in assisting to destroy a prejudice, which is uot 
the less grievous from its being long-continuel 
and almost inveterate. 





Trade and Travel in the Far East. By G.?. 
Davidson. Madden & Malcolm. 
Turis little volume is the third work that hs 
appeared on the subject of trade in the India 
Archipelago within the last few weeks. It co 
tains the recollections of twenty-one Pest 
passed in Java, Singapore, Australia and 
and adds something to our knowledge of th 
marts likely to be opened for British commert 
in the Indian Seas. On the capabilities of Jam, 
if developed by an enlightened governmell 
which that of Holland is not, we have no 
to dwell—all English interest in the matter ™# 
ended at the Congress of Vienna; but as the 
continuance of slavery in Java is connec 
the sugar question, which must soon engagt! 
large share of public attention, we shall ext 
Mr. Davidson’s account of the slaves in tt 
island :-- 
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ST we , [have never, in all my wan- 

“I ce epg any, people better treated than the 
pany’) Java: they are well fed and well clothed ; 
oat adults of both sexes receive a monthly allowance 
ous guilders (3s. 4d.) under the name of pocket- 
Y This sum may seem small; but, when we 
, ito consideration, that a free man can be hired 
for eight guilders per month in Batavia, and for six 
jn the country, on which sum he has to feed and 
clothe himself and his wife and children, it will be 
sufficiently evident that the slave's allowance is 
ample, his master feeding and clothing him and 
his family. I object in toto to slavery in any 
form ; but I confess I do not think the slaves of 
Java ‘would be benefitted, were their liberty given 

orrow.” 

Ore this we may add a brief notice of the upas 


ree :— ; ; 
' “Such a tree certainly exists on the island ; but 


the tales that are told of its poisoning the air for 
S hundreds of yards round, so that birds dare not 


approach it, that vegetation is destroyed beneath its 
and that man cannot come near it with 
absurdity, a friend of mine climbed up a upas-tree, 
and passed two hours in its branches, where he took 
his lunch and smoked a cigar. The tree, however, 


» does contain poison, and the natives extract the sap, 


with which they rub their spear and kriss blades: 
wounds inflicted with blades thus anointed, are mor- 
tal. Such I helieve to be the origin of the many 
fabulous stories that have passed from hand to hand, 
and from generation to generation, about the upas- 
tree of Java.” wapeat 

Some very ardent free-trader is said to have 
toasted smugglers as the great benefactors of 
the human race ; and, notwithstanding the strin- 
gency of the fiscal regulations established by the 
Dutch, we are glad to find that they receive 
some lessons from these precursors of political 
economy :— 

“Singapore is annually visited by a large fleet of 
yesels from all parts of Java: the most important 
of these are what are commonly called Arab ships, 
that is, ships fitted out and owned by Arabs residing 
in Java. They carry the Dutch flag, are com- 
manded by Arabs, and manned by Javanese. If 
fame does not belie them, these Arab commanders 
are notorious smugglers. This is certain, that they 
take goods from Singapore in exchange for the 
coffee, sugar, rice, &c., which they bring from Java, 
and that they give prices that would leave them no 
margin for profit, if His Netherlands Majesty's duties 
were paidonthem. For this sort of illicit trade, 
the coast of Java offers many facilities in its numerous 
small rivers, with which the Arab ship-master is inti- 
matély acquainted. The article of opium, though 
strictly prohibited by the authorities of Java, is 
taken by the Arabs from Singapore in considerable 
quantities, notwithstanding the pains and penalties 
attached to its being found on board their vessels; 
and smuggled into Java the drug most undoubtedly 
is, let the Dutchmen boast of their spies and custom- 
house establishment as they will. ‘These Arab ships 
are built of teak, ranging from one hundred and 
fifty to five hundred tons per register, and are alto- 
gether remarkably fine vessels.” 

The transfer of Bencoolen to the Dutch has 
completely ruined the place; but we were not 
previously aware that the inhabitants protested 
against this exchange of masters :— 

“Ata meeting of chiefs held at the Government 
house, at which the English and Dutch authorities 
were both present, for the purpose of completing the 
transfer, the senior Rajah rose to address the assem- 
bly, and spoke to the following effect :—‘Against this 
transfer of my country I protest. Who is there 
possessed of authority to hand me and my country- 
men, like 80 many cattle, over to the Dutch or to any 
other power? If the English are tired of us, let 
them go away ; but I deny their right to hand us 
over to the Dutch. When the English first came 
here, they asked for and got a piece of land to build 
warehouses and dwelling-houses upon. That piece 
of land is still defined by its original stone wall, and 
all they (the English) ever got fromus. We were 
lever conquered ; and I now tell the English and 

gentlemen here assembled, that, had I the 





power, as I have the will, I would resist this transfer 
to the knife. I am, however, a poor man, have no 
soldiers to cope with yours, and must submit. God's 
will be done.’ This was a bold straight-forward 
speech; but it was lost upon the callous ears of 
the hearers. Delivered in pure Malay, it sounded 
stronger than in this translation. The speaker was 
an old man, with whose power and will for mischief, 
in former days, the British had good cause to be 
acquainted.” 

Mr. Davidson next describes the condition of 
Australia ; but his opportunities of observation 
were so limited that he has little to impart which 
was not previously known; the same also may 
be said of his notices of China. He isa zealous 
advocate for the importation of Chinese labourers 
into New South Wales; and from the informa- 
tion we have derived from other sources, it seems 
probable that a stream of emigration will set in 
that direction, whether encouraged by the go- 
vernment or not. The great 6 Sa of labour is 
one of the chief impediments to the establish- 
ment of reformatory discipline among the con- 
victs; as long as circumstances keep masters 
dependent on servants, the real authority will be 
in the hands of the latter. All the orders in 
council that may be issued cannot reverse the 
laws of economic science; but this is not the 
only instance in which our system of transpor- 
tation has been so managed as to be more penal 
to the free settler than to the convict. 





The Raven, and other Poems. By Edgar A. 
Poe. Wiley & Putnam. 


Mvucu that calls itself poetry—and some that is 
so—comes to us from America; yet we have 
waited in vain for American poetry. Even 
what has reached us of the true ore has not the 
mark of the American mint—no peculiar stamp 
of the great continent—nothing to characterize 
it as American currency. The transatlantic 
poets give us back our own coin, thinned and 
deteriorated by the transit. As if America had 
not the ore of song in all her rivers, and a mint 
of her own on every mountain, she does little 
more for the service of the Muse than melt 
down our English gold and recast it in British 
forms. 

It is Mr. Poe’s fancy to be original,—and it 
might, therefore, have been hoped that he 
would choose to be so after a native fashion. 
The instinct of borrowing must be unconquer- 
able amongst a people who borrow even their 
originality. Inthe poetical department of mind 
it seems that England must grow even the sin- 
gularities and absurdities of her distant brethren. 
In nearly all the other walks of intellect, Ame- 
rica has shown herself quite equal to her own 
production alike of great things and of follies. 
Electing to be mystical, we should have been 


| grateful to Mr. Poe for a mysticism caught up 


on his own mountains,—fed on the far prairie,— 
watered by the mighty rivers of the land,—toned 
by the voice of the giant cataracts,—coloured by 
the hues of the transatlantic heaven,—and minis- 
tered to by those new and peculiar moral influ- 
ences which should have an exponent in every 
utterance of the American mind. But Mr. Poe 
has taken his mystical degree in one of the worst 
of our London schools; where the art, as taught, 
consists in saying plain things enough after a 
fashion which makes them hard to be under- 
stood, and commonplacesin a sort of mysterious 
form which causes them to sound oracular. This 
is to be regretted, because Mr. Poe has a sense 
of picture and of music; and now and then, 
from out of the cloud, of a familiar pattern, in 
which it is his pleasure to involve himself, come 
an echo and a sigh which there is no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as a breathing of the Muse. 
It is a pity still further, because Mr. Poe is not 
avery successful cultivator of the formule of 





| 





his school; and there are too many times when 
he has probably desired to go no further in its 
ways than into the obscure—where the utmost 
extent of his ambition has been to be unintel- 
ligible—that he approaches dangerously near to 
the verge ofthe childish, and wanders on the very 
confines of the absurd. It might not, perhaps, 
be quite fair to allude to the scenes from ‘ Politian,’ 
an unpublished drama; because the excess of the 
puerile, there, amounts to dramatic imbecility,— 
and there are faults of different kinds, the absence 
of which in the other poems of the writer sug- 
gests that these are an early production, which 
the commonest exercise of discretion would have 
excluded from the volume. But Mr. Poe is 
the author of a volume of Tales; to which allu- 
sion may be made here, as collateral illustrations 
at once of the merits and defects of his poetry. 
With very considerable powers of description, 
there is yet a fondness for the mystical in subject 
and manner—a constant straining after effect in 
intention, to which he has not the art of com- 
municating an air of spontaneity by the covering 
of a warm and glowing style,—which make his 
prose the twin-brother of his poetry, though the 
older and more instructed brother of the two. 
Yet, as we have said, the poet, too, has occa- 
sional whispers from dreamland ; and there are 
times when, from the maze of his eccentricities, 
a quaint spirit looks out, to whom these seem 
even to add something of character—when the 
very curiosities and crookednesses in the form 
of the instrument appear to lend something 
towards the fashioning of the wild and peculiar 
tone that issues through it. We are tempted 
to quote ‘The Raven,’ as a strange specimen 
of the author’s mannerisms,—yet involving a 
poetical feeling, of which the mannerisms them- 
selves seem almost to make a part. 
The Raven. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
ouraae a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore, 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 

tapping, 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 

) . 

” a visiter,” I muttered, “‘ tapping at my chamber 

~— **Only this, and nothing more.’s 


Ah ! distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow ;—vainly I had sought to 
borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost 
Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore— 

Nameless here for evermore: 


And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 
before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood re- 
peating, 
“*’Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door— 
Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber door;— 
This it is, and nothing more.” 
Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
‘* Sir,” said L, “ or Madam, truly your forgiveness l implore; 
But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rap- 


ping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, ‘tapping at my chamber 
door 

That I scarce was sure I heard you”—here I opened wide 
the door ;— 


Darkness there, and nothing more 


Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there wonder 
ing, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 
before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave no 
token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
“* Lenore !” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
** Lenore !” 

Merely this, and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 
burning, 
Soon I heard again a tapping somewhat louder than before. 
“ Surely,” said I, “‘ surely that is something at my window 
lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore;— 
’Tis the wind and nothing more!” 
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Open here I flung the shutter; when, with many a flirt and 
flutter, 
In there stepped a saintly raven of the saintly days of yore; 
Not the least obeisance made he; not an instant stopped or 
stayed he; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 
door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 
“* Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “‘ art 
sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering from the Nightly 
shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night's Plutonian 
shore !” 
Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning—little relevancy bore ; 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was bless’d with seeing bird above his chamber 
door— 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 
door, 
With such name as ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


But the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did out- 


pour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered—not a feather then he 
fluttered— 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, ‘‘ Other friends have 
flown before— 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown 
before.” 

Then the bird said, ‘* Nevermore.” 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

** Doubtless,” said I, ‘‘ what it utters is its only stock and 
store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 
disaster 

Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden 


ore, 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘ Never—nevermore.’” 
But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 
bust and door ; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird 
of yore 
Meant in croaking “‘ Nevermore.” 


This Isat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s 


core ; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease re- 
clining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight gloated 


o’er, 
But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight gloating 
o'er, 
, She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer, 
Slung by angels whose faint foot-falls tinkled on the tufted 


floor. 
“ Wretch!” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these 
angels he hath sent thee 
Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of 
Lenore! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 
more !”* 


Quoth the raven, “‘ Nevermore.” 


“Prophet!” said I, ‘thing of evil!—prophet still, if bird 
or devil !— 

— Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 
ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 

On this home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead?—tell me—tell me, I 
implore !” 

Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 

“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil—prophet still, if bird 
or devil! 

By that Heaven that bends above us—by that God we both 


jore— 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the distant 
Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
nore.” 


Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


**Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I 
shrieked, upstarting— 

** Get thee back into the tempest and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my 
door! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door!” 

Quoth the raven, ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door; 


And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 


dreaming, i 
And the lamplight o'er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor ! 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the 
floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore ! 


That the author has both music and imagina- 
tion may be gathered from his own poem of— 


Dreamland. 
By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an Eidolon, named NicHT, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule— 
From a wild weird clime that lieth, sublime, 
Out of Sraczs—out of Time. 


Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man can discover 
For the dews that drip all over ; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore ; 
Seas that restlessly aspire, 
Surging, unto skies of fire: 
Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters—lone and dead,— 
Their still waters—still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 
By the lakes that thus outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead,— 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily,— 
By the mountains—near the river 
Murmuring lowly, murmuring ever,— 
By the grey woods—by the swamp 
Where the toad and the newt encamp,— 
By the dismal tarns and pools 

Where dwell the Ghouls,— 
By each spot the most unholy— 
In each nook most melancholy,— 
There the traveller meets aghast 
Sheeted Memories of the Past— 
Shrouded forms that start and sigh 
As they pass the wanderer by— 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 
In agony, to the Earth—and Heaven. 
For the heart whose woes are legion 
’Tis a peaceful, soothing region— 
For the spirit that walks in shadow 
*Tis—oh ‘tis an Eldorado ! 
But the traveller, travelling through it, 
May not—dare not openly view it: 
Never its mysteries are exposed 
To the weak human eye unclosed ; 
So wills its King, who hath forbid 
The uplifting of the fringed lid ; 
And thus the sad Soul that here passes 
Beholds it but through darkened glasses. 
By a route obscure and lonely, 
Haunted by ill angels only, 
Where an Eidolon, named Nicur, 
On a black throne reigns upright, 
I have wandered home but newly 
From this ultimate dim Thule. 


Into the region of Tycho Brahe’s lost star— 
which appeared in the heavens for a few days 
only, and, after attaining a brilliancy surpassing 
that of Jupiter, disappeared as suddenly as it 
came, and has never since been seen—we con- 
fess our inability to follow our author. Some- 
thing of the mystery that involves the planet 
has communicated itself to the poem—which, 
ps, the author may think a merit ; but it 
1as the disadvantage of not enabling the reader 
to judge of the amount of that merit. The 
sense of the vague and mysterious, no doubt, 
may be conveyed by mysterious music; but 
the character and meaning of the mystery wants 
some more intelligible exponent. The best 
advice which we can give to Mr. Poe is to be 
simple and natural :—and, above all, to strike 
his harp amid the grand novelties which his own 
country presents. Their mere expression will 
be found to be rich in the effects which he seeks 
by means less legitimate; and to give an air of 
originality to his Muse which she will never 
wear in the most curiously-fashioned garment 
that can be furnished by the schools, 





The Marlborough Dispatches. Edited by Sir G. 
Murray. Vols. 1V.& V. Murray. 
Mar.porovenr’s star had reached its culminat- 
ing point at the battle of Ramillies, for though 
his subsequent victories at Oudenarde and Mal- 
plaquet were hardly less glorious, their merit 





was reluctantly acknowledged, and they had 





little effect in checking the discontent at y 
prolongation of the war, which had been sn 
Increasing in England. The dismissal of Hae 
and St. John, in 1708, seemed to have geen 
the preponderance of the Whigs, but in reg) 
it injured them both with the Queen and wi 
the clergy, for the high-church party viewed 
the remodelling of the cabinet as a danger 
gain to the dissenters. The campai of 173 
opened at an unusually late period; on the 
2nd of July Marlborough wrote to his frien, 
Brydges :— 
“I believe our long continuance in this camp ba 
been a great disappointment to our friend home 
Sat 
I assure you it has been no less so to me after ty 
measures I had concerted with the Elector of Han. 
ver and Prince Eugene in April last ; but I hope ve 
shall be able in a little time to send you some 
news, for I have an account that Prince Engene' 
army has been on the march towards us these fy 
days. The Prince himself designs to be at Maw. 
tricht the 4th, in order to come directly to the am: 
and the horse three or four days after; and if they 
can join us before the enemy have their troops fro 
the Sarre, I think we need desire nothing more.” 
When Prince Eugene joined the Duke, the 
united armies were still inferior to the Fred 
forces; the latter, emboldened by their num 
rical superiority, and favoured by the Belgians 
who detested the Dutch, surprised Ghen, 
Bruges and Ypres, and invested Oudenarie 
Here their successes terminated; on the llih 
of July Marlborough and Eugene attacked then 
between the Lys and the Scheldt, oppose 
Oudenarde, and gained one of the most con. 
plete victories which had been won during the 
war. In this battle the two claimants to th 
succession of the English crown, the Pretender 
and the Elector of Hanover, were present, ani 
it was said at the time that the English an 
Spanish successions had been staked on the issu, 
The most complete account of the battle is that 
which Marlborough sent to Count Piper, the 
celebrated minister of Charles XII, and th 
details selected for description are obviowy 
chosen to gratify the military passions of the 
Swedish monarch. It may even be suspected 
that the tactics are designedly assimilated t 
those which Charles had adopted in his early 
campaigns :— 
“ Camp at Warwick, July 16,1708 
Sir, —The commencement of this campaign 
passed over without the least event which could in- 
terest your Excellency until the 11th of this month, 
when a gracious Providence gave us a brilliant 
triumph over the common enemy ; as I know the 
deep interest you take in the success of the Allies,1 
have deemed it right to send you a brief descriptio. 
The enemy having remained some weeks in campa 
Braine-la-Leude, opened communications with some 
of the inhabitants of the large towns, and took ther 
measures so well that they surprised Ghent, the citt 
del of which being garrisoned only by three bundrel 
men, was forced to surrender. Their entire amy 
was then put in motion to secure their new conquest. 
which they believed would ensure them the pose 
sion of all Flanders. They resolved in the first plac 
to besiege Oudenarde; which they invested on the 
9th, and to cover the siege their army marched 
the 10th to seize the camp of Lessines, from which 
they were not more than two leagues when we antic- 
pated them by forced marches ; so that seeing we hi 
already commenced to pass the Dendre at Lesins, 
they recalled their troops from Oudenarde, and took 
the road to Gavre on the Scheldt, in order to pas 
this river, which they began to do at four in the 
morning of the 11th. The same day we contin 
our march towards Oudenarde to a distance of fr 
leagues from our camp, having sent on a detachmet 
to lay pontoons,—a service luckily performed wit 
out oppositionand the detachment then took pas 
on the opposite bank, while the main body mp! 
followed, the heads of its columns arriving 
noon. In the mean time, the enemy, who had otlt 
a short league to march to cross the river, took thet 
ground, which compelled our detachment to 
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yee bout three or four in the after- 
their advanced Pe attended with great success, one 
ving defeated, and —— or 
‘en battalions of the enemy, and thus time 
capatel oe he army to join, while the enemies 
ee forming their lines. Though some of our troops 
pon still behind, the battle began about five or six 
welock in the afternoon, principally between the 
infantry and lasted until night, when the enemy fled 
towards Ghent, so that God gave us a victory with 
little loss on our side, although the enemy suffered 
most severely. We have taken seven thousand pri- 
E soners, including eight hundred officers, several of 
reat distinction, and about a hundred standards, 
flags and kettle-drums. Our army bivouacked on 
the field of battle, and pursued the enemy several 
Jeagues the next morning ; we rested on Thursday 
and Friday, but on the latter day we detached forty 
squadrons and thirty battalions to the enemy’s lines 
between Ypres and Warneton, On Saturday we 
marched to Helchin, whence we continued our march 
yesterday to this camp, having learned on the road 
> that our detachment had forced the lines and taken 
| five hundred prisorers. 
a the peo ar of his letter Marlborough 
} states that he had planned some other enter- 
rise of great importance,—this was the siege 
of Lille, which was then considered the key of 
Paris. Precious time was wasted in the siege; 
for though the city surrendered on the 22nd 
of October, the citadel held out to the 10th of 
December, and military critics have alleged, 
that had the attempt of the French to intercept 
a convoy at Wynendale, and throw ammunition 
into Lille, been as ably executed as it was 
boldly planned, nothing could have saved the 
allies from ruin. Marlborough gives the fol- 
lowing account of this enterprise to the Earl of 
Sunderland :— 


noon, a movement 
of our brigades ha 


** Camp at Roneq, Sept. 29, 1708. 
“My Lord,—Our letters should have gone away 
on Thursday night, but I detained the post 
because I was willing to give you some account 
of the success of our convoy with ammunition 
from Ostend, on which our all in a manner de- 
pended: and I am now glad to tell you it is come 
safe to-day to Menin, though the enemy did all they 
could to intercept it. They sent a detachment of a 
thousand foot and three hundred horse on Thursday 
to Oudenberg, which came in at one end of the vil- 
lage just as a detachment of twelve companies of gre- 
nadiers of our troops came in at the other, to take 
possession of it; but our people obliged the enemy 
to retire with the loss of about two hundred men; 
and yesterday M. de la Motte followed it with upwards 
of thirty battalions and forty squadrons of horse, 
and ten pieces of cannon, who, coming about five in 
the afternoon near the village of Wynendale, found 
Major-General Webb posted there with twenty bat- 
talions of foot and three squadrons of dragoons, 
drawn out in three lines, The enemy immediately 
attacked them, and the dispute was very hot for 
near two hours, till it grew dark, when the enemy 
were at length forced to retire towards Bruges, leaving 
upwards of 2 thousand men dead on the spot. On 
our side we had a major killed, a captain, and several 
other officers, and between five and six hundred men 
killed and wounded, of which we have not yet the 
particulars. Last night the enemy endeavoured to 
throw a supply of ammunition into Lille. Fifteen 
squadrons of horse were ordered from Douay for that 
service, commanded by the Chevalier de Luxem- 
urg, 4 major-general, one half of the troopers car- 
Tying each a large sack of powder before him. They 
Were discovered by our out-guard, who firing upon 
them, gave the alarm; whereupon a Palatin regi- 
ment of dragoons, which was encamped next to the 
toad, getting out of their tents, attacked them, and 
their shot having set fire to some of the powder, 
upwards of threescore were blown up; upon which 
the rest threw away their powder, and returned in 
great confusion towards Douay, so that very few got 
into the town. We took the Marquis de Bethune, 
a lieutenant-colonel, with several other officers, and 
Y men prisoners, They say this attempt was upon 
& message from M. Boufflers to M. Venddme that 
they should soon have spent their store.” 
€ conquest of Lille was dearly purchased, 





the allies lost twelve thousand men before its 
walls, but its fall involved that of Ghent, 
Bruges, and some other places, which surren- 
dered after a few shots were fired. It is rather 
amusing to find Marlborough providing for the 
pleasures of the citizens of Ghent, by recom- 
mending an Italian dancer to the magistrates 
soon after its capture :— 

The bearer, Giovano Francolino, an Italian 
dancer, who has greatly amused persons of quality 
and distinction in Brussels during the carnival by his 
grace and agility, wishing to exercise his vocation at 
Ghent, I cannot refuse him this letter of recommen- 
dation. SoI beg of you, gentlemen, to favour him 
by granting him the necessary licence, as this inno- 
cent amusement is in nowise repugnant to the proper 
observance of Lent. 

The loss of Lille, and the defeat of the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria in an attempt to surprise Brus- 
sels, induced Louis XIV. to propose terms of 

eace. These negotiations, in which there was 
ittle sincerity on either side, delayed the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1709 until the middle of 
June, when Marlborough invested Tournay. 
On this occasion he showed the natural good- 
ness of his disposition, by allowing free passage 
to the bishop, the clergy, and the ladies of 
the garrison, and by evincing the greatest 
anxiety for the preservation of the Cathedral. 
We quote his letter to the bishop on this sub- 
ject :— 
J Camp before Tournay, July 3, 1709. 

My Lord,—I have had the honour to receive 
your letter of the Ist instant, relating to your Ca- 
thedral and the young students of Lille. On the 
first point I am persuaded that you will do me the 
justice to believe that I would naturally use every 
exertion in my power for the preservation of such a 
fine and ancient edifice, and that it will cause me 
extreme pain, if, contrary to my orders to the bat- 
teries, any bombs or bullets should strike it by acci- 
dentally missing their-aim. I send you a blank 
passport, on which you can inscribe the name of any 
ten students for whom you may wish to procure a 
free passage to my quarters, whence I will take care 
to send them, in all safety, to Lille. 

In the same spirit he wrote to M. Surville, 
the governor of Tournay :— 

The request you have made for the free passage 
of the ladies for whom you are interested, is too 
reasonable to be refused ; and I should be very glad 
to grant the same favour to the members of your 
Parliament if they had not taken a contrary reso- 
lution. So soon as you send me the list of the ladies, 
I will forward passports, with permission for them 
to go to any place they may select. 

After the surrender of Tournay, the allies 
resolved to besiege Mons, and the efforts of the 
French to prevent them led to the battle of 
Malplaquet. As this was the last great victory 
Marlborough achieved, we shall quote the ac- 
count he has given of it in his letter to Mr. 
Stanhope :— 

Camp at Blaregnies, 11th September, 1709. 

“Sir,—Y ou will already have had an account of the 
happy issue of the siege of Tournay, and of the gar- 
rison of the citadel, to the number of upwards of 
four thousand men, being obliged to surrender pri- 
soners of war; whereupon the army was imme- 
diately put in motion in order to besiege Mons. 
The Hereditary Prince of Hesse was detached 
before with sixty squadrons and four thousand 
foot to force the lines between the Sambre and Mons, 
and to invest the place. The whole army followed 
in some hours after, and the Prince, having succeeded 
and obliged three regiments of dragoons posted in the 
lines to retire, immediately invested the town. The 
enemy, in the mean time, seeing our motions, as- 
sembled all their troops, and marched day and night 
till they passed the Scheldt and came to Quievrain, 
which obliged us to continue our march all Sunday 
night to pass the Hayne and join the Prince. On 
Monday the enemy extended themselves to the right 
to the plains of Tasniere, with the woods of Dour 
and Blangies before them, into which they threw a 
great body of foot, and began to entrench themselves ; 
upon which, haying notice that twenty-one battalions 








and four squadrons of the troops we left at Tournay 
till the citadel was evacuated were at hand, it was 
resolved to attack them this morning. We began 
about eight o'clock. The French maintained the 
wood and their entrenchments with great obstinacy, 
so that it was noon before we could force them out. 
Our horse then advanced into the plains, where the 
battle was renewed with great fury, and lasted till 
three in the afternoon, when the enemy began to 
retire, part of their army towards Valenciennes and 
Condé, and the rest towards Maubeuge, and we 
pursued them as far as Bavay with great slaughter, 
which is all the particulars I can give you at present 
of this great action, which you will believe must 
have cost us a great many brave men ; but I hope 
it will conduce to the putting a speedy and happy 
— to the war, to the general satisfaction of all the 
Allies.” 

Immediately after the battle, Marlborough 
sent the following letter to Marshal Villars, = 
commanded the French army :— 

I have been grieved to hear of the accident you 
met with in the battle ; but I trust that your wound 
will prove of little consequence, I, therefore, pro- 
pose, for the comfort of the wounded officers and 
soldiers of your army who have been left on the 
field of battle, or have crawled to the neighbouring 
houses, where they have received all the attention 
that circumstances would permit, that you should at 
once send a number of carriages to Bavay, where 
these poor fellows may be collected to be sent on 
their parole to any place you may think fit; and 
that this should be done with the more regularity, I 
will, if you consent, send off General Cadogan, with 
two hundred horse, to meet a like number of yours 
at any hour you please, and to treat with any 
officer you may appoint for the relief and transport 
of the wounded. Fearing that you may not be with 
the army, I have sent a duplicate of this letter to 
Marshal Boufflers. 

P.S. I hope that you will be able to send the 
carriages to Bavay by to-morrow. 

The campaign terminated with the capture of 
Mons,—the defeat of the imperialists in Germany 
having prevented the allies from reaping all the 
fruit that might have been expected from the 
victory of a. France was now much 
exhausted, and the proposals for peace were 
renewed; a conference was opened at Gertruy- 
denberg, which was protracted to a late period 
in 1710, but which terminated rather abruptly 
on the refusal of the King of France to aid in 
driving his grandson from the throne of Spain. 
The campaign of 1710 was more than usually 
languid ; Marlborough was dispirited by the 
change of ministry in England, which deprived 
his friends of power, and the allies contributed 
to render the war odious to the British > 
by delaying or breaking their engagements. We 
pass, then, at once to the duke’s last campaign, 
which was rendered memorable by his passage 
of the French lines without loss, and his capture 
of Bouchain in the presence of a superior army. 
Early in 1711, an event occurred which changed 
the entire character of the war: the Emperor 
Joseph died; his brother Charles, the claimant 
of the crown of Spain, was elected his successor, 
and as the union of Spain with the empire was 
at least as menacing to the balance of power as 
the occupation of the Spanish throne by a French 
prince, the allies ought to have made some 
new arrangement in such a conjuncture. Pro- 
bably the best that could have been adopted, if 
the recognition of King Philip was still to be 
refused, is that suggested by Marlborough in a 
letter to the Duke of Shrewsbury :— 

“ Y. G. will have heard already the steps the 
States took upon the first notice of the Emperor's 
death, and how many of the Electors have already 
declared in favour of King Charles for setting him 
upon the throne of the Empire. This being entirely 
agreeable to H.M.’s inclination on this unfortunate 
occasion, I conclude it will meet with no other dif- 
ficulty than the delay that must necessarily attend 
the usual formalities. The next and the main point 
to be considered is what relates to the Spanish 
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monarchy ; and here I must own I foresee so many 
and such insuperable difficulties, that I am very 
much at a loss how to form as yetany proper scheme, 
at least till I hear what steps the Earl of Peter- 
borough may have taken with the court of Vienna 
and the Duke of Savoy, for in my opinion we must 
avoid, with the greatest care imaginable, giving the 
least jealousy or disgust to either of these courts till 
we can see clearly what may be most for the public 
good. In all probability King Charles will be soon 
coming to Germany. For some time at least his 
absence must very much encourage the Duke of 
Anjou’s party, and it is to be feared will alienate the 
affections of the Spaniards and Catalans from him, 
so that we may have a harder game to play on that 
side than ever. We must likewise manage matters 
with the greatest caution with respect to the Duke 
of Savoy, who, it is not to be doubted, will lay in his 
claim. H.R.H. shonld have the prospect of some 
considerable advantage to his family upon this great 
change, and should be shown that his whole reliance 
for it must be on the maritime powers, and be ex- 
cited at the same time to exert himself to the utmost 
in such manner as shall be concerted together, so as 
that he may thereby the better deserve H.M.’s and 
the States’ friendship. In all cases nothing can 
contribute so much to bring us out of our present 
difficulties as a perfect harmony between England 
and Holland. This is so evidently the interest of 
both, that I have reason to hope the States will 
readily come into such measures as H.M. shall 
judge most conducive to our common good. It will 
influence all the Allies, keep them steady, and give 
a greater weight and lustre to all H.M.’s councils, 
which must weaken and discourage at the same time 
the common enemy.” 

But the time for such an arrangement had 
passedby. The total defeat of the English and the 
imperialists in Spain had given Philip possession 
of all the country, except part of Catalonia. The 
Spaniards generally were attached to his cause 
and to his person; and though the Catalans had 
steadily adhered to Charles, it is doubtful whe- 
ther they would have transferred their allegiance 
to a claimant whose pretensions were named, 
for the first time, at the close of the war. Marl- 
borough opened his last campaign doubtful of 
the cause for which he contended, conscious of 
the hostility of the party to whose hands poli- 
tical power had been transferred at home, and 
harassed by the selfishness of the allies, who, 
even at this crisis, were sacrificing the general 
cause to paltry objects of self-interest. Yet his 
military skill was never more conspicuous. Even 
St. John was forced to confess his merit in 
forcing the French lines, and forming the siege 
of Bouchain. He wrote to the general in the 
following terms :— 

“T shall be very glad to have the plan of the 
situation of both armies, which Y.G. has promised to 
send me. I expect indeed that it should be very 
extraordinary, since I believe there is hardly one 
instance of an inferior army posting themselves so as 
to be able to form a siege and keep the communica- 
tion open with their own country, in sight of an 
enemy so much superior.” 

This campaign closed soon after the surrender 
of Bouchain ; and there is little doubt that the 
next would have brought Marlborough and 
Eugene into the heart of France; but imme- 
diately after the Christmas recess of parliament, 
the duke was dismissed from all his employ- 
ments, and the Duke of Ormond, who succeeded 
in the command, concluded an armistice with 
the marshals of France. 

These ‘Dispatches’ tend to elevate Marl- 
borough’s character as a statesman and a man 
of business ; but they go far to justify the peace 
by showing the impolicy of the war in which 
England had engaged. The allies expected 
that the English should fight for all and pay 
for all. No one leader, save Prince Eugene, 
honestly co-operated with Marlborough ; and 
when any Dutch general showed an inclination 
to do so, he was at once checked by the field- 





deputies. All the continental powers had pri- 
vate disputes and jealousies, which prevented 
hearty co-operation; and nothing but the extra- 
ordinary temper and prudence of Marlborough 
could have saved the alliance from falling to 
agen We have noticed the tact with which 

e managed the eccentric King of Sweden; but 
he had to exert equal, if not greater, skill in 
keeping to their engagements the King of 
Prussia, the Elector of Saxony, and the minor 
princes of Germany; and he had to contend 
against intrigues at Vienna and Amsterdam, 
scarcely less dangerous to his plans than the 
changes of party and politics in England. He 
steered through all these difficulties with con- 
summate skill; and he was deprived of power 
at the moment when his promise of dictating 
peace at Paris seemed possible to be fulfilled, 
though there was really little probability of its 
accomplishment. 

The editorial care bestowed on these volumes 
has been very limited, at least so far as selec- 
tion is concerned. The most trivial notes are 
mingled with the most important dispatches : 
thanks for a nosegay or a present of fruit, direc- 
tions to the architects of Blenheim, hints about 
beagles, and similar trivialities, are printed as 
carefully as papers relating to affairs of state. 





Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence in the 

Marquesas, §c. By Herman Melville. 

Second Notice.] 

A few hours appear to have satisfied the fugi- 
tives that whether their ultimate lot was to be a 
fricasee or au naturel, they were for the mo- 
ment considered as a rare curiosity, and to be 
treated accordingly. The young ladies peeped 
and poked at them lovingly,—nor was it long 
ere the great man of the village condescended 
to protect them with the light of his counte- 
nance by a ceremonious visit in full court 
dress :— 

“At last, when their numbers began to diminish, a 
superb-looking warrior stooped the towering plumes 
of his head-dress beneath the low portal, and entered 
the house. I saw at once that he was some distin- 
guished personage, the natives regarding him with the 
utmost deference, and making room for him as he 
approached. His aspect was imposing. The splen- 
did long drooping tail-feathers of the tropical bird, 
thickly interspersed with the gaudy plumage of the 
cock, were disposed in an upright semicircle upon his 
head, their lower extremities being fixed ina crescent 
of guinea-beads which spanned the forehead. Around 
his neck were several enormous necklaces of boars’ 
tusks, polished like ivory, and disposed in such a 
manner as that the longest and largest were upon his 
capacious chest. Thrust forward through the large 
apertures in his ears were two small and finely shaped 
sperm-whale teeth, presenting their cavities in front, 
stuffed with freshly-plucked leaves, and curiously 
wrought at the other end into strange little images 
and devices. These barbaric trinkets, garnished in 
this manner at their open extremities, and tapering 
and curving round to a point behind the ear, resem- 
bled not a little a pair of cornucopias. The loins of 
the warrior were girt about with heavy folds of a dark- 
coloured tappa, hanging before and behind in clusters 
of braided tassels, while anklets and bracelets of curl- 
ing human hair completed his unique costume. In his 
right hand hegrasped a beautifullycarved paddle-spear, 
nearly fifteen feet in length, made of the bright koar- 
wood, one end sharply pointed, and the other flatten- 
ed like an oar blade. Hanging obliquely from his 
girdle by a loop of sinnate was a richly decorated 
pipe, the slender reed forming its stem was coloured 
with ared pigment, and round it, as well as the idol- 
bowl, fluttered little streamers of the thinnest tappa.” 

Mehevi,—such was the grandee’s name,— 
presently took Melville’s leg into his care, and 
summoned an old “‘medicine-man,”” who sham- 

ooed the sufferer until the latter roared with pain. 
he next piece of hospitality shown, was pro- 
viding the pair with a lodgment, and allotting to 
Herman one Kory-Kory, by way of personal 





attendant. The reader may like Oia 
luxuriously he will be housed should it mae 
his luck to become a captive j 

lage :— in & Typee yi. 


“Near one side of the valley, and about 
up the ascent of a rather abrupt rise of 


Midway 
waving with the richest verdure, a number of 
stones were laid in successive courses, to the lane 
of nearly eight feet, and disposed in such q 

that their level surface corresponded in shane y; 
the habitation which was perched upon it, p yah 
space, however, was reserved in front of the dwellj 
upon the summit of this pile of stones, (called } 
the natives a ‘ pi-pi,’) which being enclosed b y 
little picket of canes, gave it somewhat the a 4 
ance of a verandah. The frame of the bone, 
constructed of large bamboos planted uprightly, ang 
secured together at intervals by transverse stalks of 
the light wood of the habiscus, lashed with tho; of 
bark. The rear of the tenement—built Up With 
successive ranges of cocoa-nut boughs bound one 
upon another, with their leaflets cunningly wove, 
together—inclined a little from the Vertical, and ex. 
tended from the extreme edge of the ‘ pi-pi’ to abou 
twenty feet from its surface; whence the shelving 
roof—thatched with the long tapering leaves of the 


| palmetto—sloped steeply off to within about fi 


feet of the floor; leaving the eaves drooping with 
tassel-like appendages over the front of the habits. 
tion. This was constructed of light and elegant 
canes, in a kind of open screen work, tastefully 
adorned with bindings of variegated sinnate, which 
served to hold together its various parts. The sides 
of the house were similarly built; thus presenti 
three quarters for the circulation of the air, while 
the whole was impervious to the rain. In } 
this picturesque building was perhaps twelve yards, 
while in breadth it could not have exceeded as many 
feet. So much for the exterior; which with its win 
like reed-twisted sides, not a little reminded me of 
an immense aviary. Stooping a little, you passed 
through a narrow aperture in its front; and facing 
you, on entering, lay, two long, perfectly straight, 
and well polished trunks of the cocoa-nut tree, ex- 
tending the full length of the dwelling ; one of them 
placed closely against the rear, and the other lying 
parallel with it some two yards distant, the interval 
between them being spread with a multitude of 
gaily-worked mats, nearly all of a different pattem, 
This space formed the common couch and lounging 
place of the natives, answering the purpose of a 
divan in Oriental countries. Here would they 
slumber through the hours of the night, and recline 
luxuriously during the greater part of the day. The 
remainder of the floor presented only the cad 
shining surfaces of the large stones of which the 
* pi-pi’ was composed. From the ridge pole of 
the house hung suspended a number of large pack 
ages enveloped in coarse tappa; some of whic 
contained festival dresses, and various other matters 
of the wardrobe, held in high estimation. Thee 
were easily accessible by means of a line, whieh, 
passing over the ridge pole, had one end attach- 
ed to a bundle, while with the other, which led to 
the side of the dwelling and was there secured, 
the package could be lowered or elevated at plea 
sure. Against the farther wall of the house wer 
arranged in tasteful figures a variety of spearsan 
javelins, and other implements of savage warfare 
Outside of the habitation, and built upon the piam 
like area in its front, was a little shed used as ast 
of larder or pantry, and in which were stored various 
articles of domestic use and convenience. A fe 
yards from the pi-pi, was a large shed built of coca 
nut boughs, where the process of preparing the 
‘ poee-poee’ was carried on, and all culinary ope 
tions attended to. Thus much for the house, a 
its appurtenances; and it will be readily acknor- 
ledged that a more commodious and appropmalt 
dwelling for the climate and the people could mt 
possibly be devised. It was cool, free to admit th 
air, scrupulously clean, and elevated above the damp 
ness and impurities of the ground.” 

We should be glad to draw upon our author 
for full-lengths of the family party ;—Marhep 
the master of the house, his wife, Tinor, “the 
only industrious person in all the valley, the 
three young men, “ dissipated, good-for-nothing 
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i des of savages,” who seem to have 
ropstering world” au as if they had been 
denizens of Long’s or Limmer’s,—thatis, in love- 
making, drinking, and smoking,—and the seve- 
ral young ladies, among whom one Fayaway 
was our author's favourite. These “ gentle 
ones” among the Typees, let us observe, are 
Jess tattooed than the lords of creation,—Her- 
man’s Armida having only “three minute dots 
no bigger than pin heads” on either lip, and a 
pad = “undress epaulette’”’ on each shoulder. 
But the above sketch of the family party must 
suffice, since we desire to show a few of the 
lions of the valley. The first of these, to 


which Melville rode pick-a-back on Kory-Kory, 
was one calculated to strike awe into even the 
careless heart of a sailor, and to quicken his 
circumspection. On “a sudden height’’— 


« were situated the Taboo groves of the valley— 
the scene of many a prolonged feast, of many a horrid 
rite. Beneath the dark shadows of the consecrated 
bread-fruit trees there reigned a solemn twilight—a 
cathedral-like gloom. The frightful genius of pagan 
worship seemed to brood in silence over the place, 
breathing its spell upon every object around. Here 
and there, in the depths of these awful shades, half 
screened from sight by masses of overhanging foliage, 
rose the idolatrous altars of the savages, built of 
enormous blocks of black and polished stone, placed 
one upon another, without cement, to the height of 
twelve or fifteen feet, and surmounted by a rustic 

temple, enclosed with a low picket of canes, 
within which might be seen, in various stages of de- 
cay, offerings of bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts, and the 
putrefying relics of some recent sacrifice. In the 
midst of the wood was the hallowed ‘ Hoolah Hoolah’ 
d—set apart for the celebration of the fantastic 
religious ritual of these people—comprising an exten- 
sive oblong pi-pi, terminating at either end in a lofty 
terraced altar, guarded by ranks of hideous wooden 
idols, and with the two remaining sides flanked by 
ranges of bamboo sheds, opening towards the interior 
of the quadrangle thus formed. Vast trees, standing 
in the middle of this space, and throwing over it an 
umbrageous shade, had their massive trunks built 
round with slight stages, elevated a few feet above 
the ground, and railed in with canes, forming so 
many rustic pulpits, from which the priests harangued 
their devotees. This holiest of spots was defended 
from profanation by the strictest edicts of the all- 
pervading ‘ taboo,’ which condemned to instant death 
the sacrilegious female who should enter or touch its 
sacred precincts, or even so much as press with her 
feet the ground made holy by the shadows that it 
cast. * * To this building, denominated in the lan- 
guage of the natives the ‘ Ti,’ Mehevi now conducted 
us Thus far we had been accompanied by a troop 
of the natives of both sexes; but as soon as we ap- 
proached its vicinity, the females gradually separated 
themselves from the crowd, and standing aloof, per- 
mitted us to pass on. The merciless prohibitions of 
the taboo extended likewise to this edifice, and were 
enforced by the same dreadful penalty that secured 
the Hoolah Hoolah ground from the imaginary pol- 
lution of a woman’s presence. On entering the 
house, I was surprised to see six muskets ranged 
against the bamboo on one side, from the barrels of 
vhich depended as many small canvas pouches, 
partly filled with powder. Disposed about these 
muskets, like the cutlasses that decorate the bulk- 
head of a man-of-war’s cabin, were a great variety of 
mde spears and paddles, javelins and war-clubs. 
This then, said I to Toby, must be the armoury of 
the tribe. As we advanced further along the build- 
ing, We were struck with the aspect of four or five 
old wretches, on whose decrepit forms time 

and tattooing seemed to have obliterated every trace 
humanity. Owing to the continued operation of 
ttis latter process, which only terminates among the 
warriors of the island after all the figures sketched 
won their limbs in youth have been blended to- 
—an effect, however, produced only in cases 

of extreme longevity—the bodies of these men were 
8 uniform dull green colour—the hue which the 
ig gradually assumes as the individual ad- 

in age. * * These repulsive-looking creatures 
"peared to have lost the use of their lower limbs 








altogether; sitting upon the floor crossl in a 
state of torpor. They never heeded us in the least, 
searcely looking conscious of our presence, while 
Mehevi seated us upon the mats, and Kory-Kory 
gave utterance to some unintelligible gibberish. In 
a few moments a boy entered with a wooden trencher 
of poee-poee; and in regaling myself with its con- 
tents I was obliged again to submit to the officious 
intervention of my indefatigable servitor. Various 
other dishes followed, the chief manifesting the most 
hospitable importunity in pressing us to partake, and 
to remove all bashfulness on our part, set us no 
despicable example in his own person. The repast 
concluded, a pipe was lighted, which passed from 
mouth to mouth, and yielding to its soporific influ- 
ence, the quiet of the place, and the deepening sha- 
dows of approaching night, my companion and I 
sank into a kind of drowsy repose, while the chief 
and Kory-Kory seemed to be slumbering beside us. 
I awoke from an uneasy nap, about midnight, as I 
supposed ; and raising myself partly from the mat, 
became sensible that we were enveloped in utter 
darkness. Toby lay still asleep, but our late com- 
panions had disappeared. The only sound that inter- 
rupted the silence of the place was the asthmatic 
breathing of the old men I have mentioned, who 
reposed at a little distance from us. Beside them, 
as well as I could judge, there was no one else in the 
house. Apprehensive of some evil, I roused my 
comrade, and we were engaged in a whispered con- 
ference concerning the unexpected withdrawal of the 
natives, when all at once, from the depths of the 
grove, in full view of us where we lay, shoots of flame 
were seen to rise, and in a few moments illuminated 
the surrounding trees, casting, by contrast, into still 
deeper gloom the darkness around us. While we 
continued gazing at this sight, dark figures appeared 
moving to and fro before the flames; while others, 
dancing and capering about, looked like so many 
demons. Regarding this new phenomenon with no 
small degree of trepidation, I said to my companion, 
‘What can all this mean, Toby?’ ‘Oh, nothing,’ 
replied he; ‘ getting the fire ready, I suppose.’ 
‘ Fire!’ exclaimed I, while my heart took to beating 
like a trip-hammer, ‘ what fire?’ ‘ Why the fire to 
cook us, to be sure; what else would the cannibals 
be kicking up such a row about if it were not for 
that ?”” 

After a short period of suspense, Mehevi’s 
voice was heard; and “a ration” of roast pig 
explained the suspicious appearances which had 
so shaken the friends’ nerves. Toby’s, indeed, 
seem never to have recovered the shock. Being 
more able-bodied than Melville, whose ailing 
leg made no haste to recover, he seems also to 
have been more eager to make his escape; and 
this, not many days later, he effected,—at least, 
we will hope so, for he disappeared, and Mel- 
ville has never since heard of him. On ques- 
tioning the natives as to the absence of his 
comrade, he was put off with evasive and 
contradictory answers, and “it appeared,” he 
adds, “that in making these various statements 
they endeavoured to conceal from me some ter- 
rible disaster, lest the knowledge of it should 
overpower me.” After some days of suspense, 
no alternative presented itself save resignation 
to a solitary sojourn among these kind but mys- 
terious people. Our author had abundant — 
tunity of learning all their ways, since the 
seem to have loaded him with every description 
of creature-kindness, and only to have shown 
symptoms of moodiness and mistrust on fancy- 
ing that he became weary of the delights of 
their happy valley. We shall, henceforward, 
forbear to follow his experiences one by one,— 
merely stringing together a few passages which 
may add to the store of entertaining or useful 
knowledge. 


While in the valley, Melville witnessed a 
high festival, for which every one made an 
extra toilette, and extra preparation. ‘The 
Feast of Calabashes,”’ as our journalist naturally 
enough calls it, was opened after the fashion of 
Camacho’s wedding,—that is, by a first-class 





carouse. Amongst other ceremonies and cere- 
monials which astonished Melville, he men- 
tions— 

“the appearance of four or five old women who, 
in a state of utter nudity, with their arms extended 
flatly down their sides, and holding themselves per- 
fectly erect, were leaping stiffly into the air, like so 
many sticks bobbing to the surface, after being pressed 
perpendicularly into the water. They preserved the 
utmost gravity of countenance, and continued their 
extraordinary movements without a single moment's 
cessation. They did not appear to attract the obser- 
vation of the crowd around them, but I must candidly 
confess that, for my own part, I stared at them most 
pertinaciously. Desirous of being enlightened with 
regard to the meaning of this peculiar diversion, I 
turned inquiringly to Kory-Kory ; that learned Typee 
immediately proceeded to explain the whole matter 
thoroughly. But all that I could comprehend from 
what he said was, that the leaping figures before me 
were bereaved widows, whose partners had been slain in 
battle many moons previously ; and who, at every 
festival, gave public evidence in this manner of their 
calamities.” 

“The Banquet and the Bier’’ are so closely 
connected in all savage communities, that we 
offer no apology for abruptly introducing the 
reader to a scene far different from the above :— 

“Tn one of the most secluded portions of the 
valley within a stone’s cast of Fayaway’s lake—for 
so I christened the scene of our island yachting— 
and hard by a growth of palms, which stood ranged 
in order along both banks of the stream, waving 
their green arms as if to do honour to its passage, 
was the mausoleum of a deceased warrior chief. 
Like all the other edifices of any note, it was raised 
upon a small pi-pi of stones, which, being of un- 
usual height, was a conspicuous object from a 
distance. A light thatching of bleached palmetto 
leaves hung over it like a self-supported canopy ; 
for it was not until you came very near that you 
saw it was supported by four slender columns of 
bamboo rising at each corner to a little more than 
the height of aman. A clear area of a few yards 
surrounded the pi-pi, and was enclosed by four 
trunks of cocoa-nut trees resting at the angles on 
massive blocks of stone. The place was sacred. 
The sign of the inscrutable taboo was seen in the 
shape of a mystic roll of white tappa, suspended by 
a twisted cord of the same material from the top 
of a slight pole planted within the enclosure. The 
sanctity of the spot appeared never to have been 
violated. The stillness of the grave was there, and 
the calm solitude around was beautiful and touching. 
The soft shadows of those lofty palm-trees!—I can 
see them now—hanging over the little temple, as 
if to keep out the intrusive sun. On all sides as 
you approach this silent spot you caught sight o. 
the dead chief's effigy seated in the stern of a 
canoe, which was raised on a light frame a few 
inches above the level of the pi-pi. The canoe 
was about seven feet in length; ot a rich, dark 
coloured wood, handsomely carved and adorned in 
many places with variegated bindings of stained 
sinnate, into which were ingeniously wrought a 
number of sparkling sea-shells, and a belt of the 
same shells ran all round it. The body of the 
figure—of whatever material it might have been 
made—was effectually concealed in a heavy robe 
of brown tappa, revealing only the hands and head; 
the latter skilfully carved in wood, and surmounted 
by a superb arch of plumes. These plumes, in 
the subdued and gentle gales which found access 
to this sequestered spot, were never for one moment 
at rest, but kept nodding and waving over the chief's 
brow. The long leaves of the palmetto dropped 
over the eaves, and through them you saw the 
warrior holding his paddle with both hands in the 
act of rowing, leaning forward and inclining his 
head, as if eager to hurry on his voyage. Glaring 
at him for ever, and face to face, was a polished 
human skull, which crowned the prow of the canoe. 
The spectral figure-head, reversed in its position, 
glancing backwards, seemed to mock the impatient 
attitude of the warrior.” 

Now for a Typee sport :— 

“Some of the young men, with more flexible 
frames than their comrades, and perhaps with more 
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courageous souls, had a way of walking up the trunk 
of the cocoa-nut trees which to me seemed little less 
than miraculous ; and when looking at them in the 
act, I experienced that curious perplexity a child 
feels when he beholds a fly moving feet uppermost 
along a ceiling. I will endeavour to describe the 
way in which Narnee, a noble young chief, some- 
times performed this feat for my peculiar gratification; 
but his preliminary performance must also be 
recorded. Upon my signifying my desire that he 
should pluck me the young fruit of some particular 
tree, the handsome savage, throwing himself into a 
sudden attitude of surprise, feigns astonishment at 
the apparent absurdity of the request. Maintaining 
this position for a moment, the strange emotions 
depicted on his countenance soften down into one of 
humorous resignation to my will, and then looking 
wistfully up to the tufted top of the tree, he stands 
on tip-toe, straining his neck and elevating his arm, 
as though endeavouring to reach the fruit from the 
ground where he stands. As if defeated in this 
childish attempt, he now sinks to the earth despond- 
ingly, beating his breast in well-acted despair ; and 
then, starting to his feet all at once, and throwing 
back his head, raises both hands, like a school-boy 
about to catch a falling ball. After continuing this 
for a moment or two, as if in expectation that the 
fruit was going to be tossed down to him by some 
good spirit in the tree-top, he turns wildly round in 
another fit of despair, and scampers off to the distance 
of thirty or forty yards, Here he remains awhile, 
eyeing the tree, the very picture of misery; but the 
next moment, receiving, as it were, a flash of inspira- 
tion, he rushes again towards it, and clasping both 
arms about the trunk, with one elevated a little above 
the other, he presses the soles of his feet close together 
against the tree, extending his legs from it until they 
are nearly horizontal, and his body becomes doubled 
into an arch; then, hand over hand and foot after 
foot, he rises from the earth with steady rapidity, and 
almost before you are aware of it, has gained the 
cradled and embowered nest of nuts, and with 
boisterous glee flings the fruit to the ground. * * 


At the top of the cocoa-nut tree the numerous 
branches, radiating on all sides from a common 
centre, form a sort of green and waving basket, 
between the leaflets of which you just discern the 
nuts thickly clustering together, and on the loftier 
trees looking no bigger from the ground than bunches 


of grapes. I remember one adventurous little fellow 
—Too-Tvoo was the rascal’s name—who had built 
himself a sort of aerial baby-house in the picturesque 
tuft of a tree adjoining Marheyo’s habitation. He 
used to spend hours there,—rustling among the 
branches, and shouting with delight every time the 
strong gusts of wind rushing down from the moun- 
tain’s side swayed to and fro the tall and flexible 
column on which he was perched.” 

A chapter is, of course, devoted to the mys- 
teries of tattooing—from participation in which 
Melville narrowly escaped: his kind hosts 
being obviously anxious to make him “ one 
of themselves,’’ according to the most approved 
pattern. The American was willing to enter 
into a compromise by resigning his arms to the 
tender mercies of Karky, the artist; but de- 
clined the decoration alike of horizontal bars, 
or the symbol of the triangle, or the favour of 
oblique stripes across his face,—all the more 
resolutely when informed that these symbols 
were, so to say, baptismal, and regarded as 
initiatory of a convert into the established 
religion of the Typees. He fancied that his 
refusal gave grave offence; he had become 
weary, too, of bread-fruit cookery and the 
companionship of savages, — who, however 
gentle or good-natured, were savages after all. 
Nor was his willingness to remain any longer 
insulated from his kind quickened by the dis- 
mal conviction, that all that Toby had feared 
might not be wholly apocryphal :— 

‘“‘T have already mentioned that from the ridge- 
pole of Marheyo’s house were suspended a number 
of packages enveloped in tappa. Many of these I 
had often seen in the hands of the natives, and their 
contents had been examined in my presence. But 
there were three packages hanging very nearly over 





the place where I lay, which from their remarkable | 


appearance had often excited my curiosity. Several 
times I had asked Kory-Kory to show me their con- 
tents; but my servitor, who in almost every other 
particular had acceded to my wishes, always refused 
to gratify me in this. One day, returning unexpectedly 
from the ‘ Ti,’ my arrival seemed to throw the inmates 
of the house into the greatest confusion, They were 
seated together on the mats, and by the lines which 
extended from the roof to the floor I immediately 
perceived that the mysterious packages were for some 
purpose or «nother under inspection. The evident 
alarm the savages betrayed filled me with forebodings 
of evil, and with an uncontrollable desire to penctrate 
the secret so jealously guarded. Despite the efforts 
of Marheyo and Kory-Kory to restrain me, I forced 
my way into the midst of the circle, and just caught 
a glimpse of three human heads, which others of the 
party were hurriedly enveloping in the coverings 
from which they had been taken. One of the three 
I distinctly saw. It was in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, and, from the slight glimpse I had of it, seemed 
to have been subjected to some smoking operation 
which had reduced it to the dry, hard, and mummy- 
like appearance it presented. The two long scalp- 
locks were twisted up into balls upon the crown of the 
head in the same way that the individual had worn 
them during life. The sunken cheeks were rendered 
yet more ghastly by the rows of glistening teeth which 
protruded from between the lips, while the sockets of 
the eyes—filled with oval bits of mother-of- pear! shell, 
with a black spot in the centre—heightened the hide- 
ousness of itsaspect. Two of the three were heads of 
the islanders; but the third, to my horror, was that of a 
white man. Although it had been quickly removed 
from my sight, still the glimpse I had of it was enough 
to convince me that I could not be mistaken. * * 
About a week after my discovery of the contents of 
the mysterious packages, I happened to be at the 
Ti, when another war-alarm was sounded, and the 
natives rushing to their arms, sallied out to resist a 
second incursion of the Happar invaders. The same 
scene was again repeated, only that on this occasion 
I heard at least fifteen reports of muskets from the 
mountains during the time that the skirmish lasted. 
An hour or two after its termination, loud pans 
chanted through the valley announced the approach 
of the victors. I stood with Kory-Kory leaning 
against the railing of the pi-pi awaiting their advance, 
when a tumultuous crowd of islanders emerged with 
wild clamours from the neighbouring groves, Inthe 
midst of them marched four men, one preceding the 
other at regular intervals of eight or ten feet, with 
poles of a corresponding length, extended from 
shoulder to shoulder, to which were lashed with 
thongs of bark three long narrow bundles, carefully 
wrapped in ample coverings of freshly-plucked palm- 
leaves, tacked together with slivers of bamboo. Here 
and there upon these green winding-sheets might be 
seen the stains of blood, while the warriors who 
carried the frightful burdens displayed upon their 
naked limbs similar sanguinary marks. The shaven 
head of the foremost had a deep gash upon it, and 
clotted gore which had flowed from the wound re- 
mained in dry patches around it. This savage 
seemed sinking under the weight he bore. The bright 
tattooing upon his body was covered with blood and 
dust; his inflamed eyes rolled in their sockets, and 
his whole appearance denoted extraordinary suffering 
and exertion; yet, sustained by some powerful im- 
pulse, he continued to advance, while the throng 
around him with wild cheers sought to encourage 
him. The other three men were marked about the 
arms and breasts with several slight wounds, which 
they somewhat ostentatiously displayed. These four 
individuals, having been the most active in the late 
encounter, claimed the honour of bearing the bodies 
of their slain enemies to the Ti. Such was the con- 
clusion I drew from my own observations, and, as 
fay as I could understand, from the explanation 
which Kory-Kory gave me. The royal Mehevi 
walked by the side of these heroes. He carried in 
one hand a musket, from the barrel of which was 
suspended a small canvas pouch of powder, and in 
the other he grasped a short javelin, which he held 
before him and regarded with fierce exultation. This 
javelin he had wrested from a celebrated champion 
of the Happars, who had ignominiously fled, and 
was pursued by his foe beyond the summit of 
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the mountain. When within a short distany 
of the Ti, the warrior with the wounded 
who proved to be Narmonee, tottered forward t 
or three steps, and fell helplessly to the 

but not before another had caught the end Of the 
pole from his shoulder, and placed it upon his oy, 
The excited throng of islanders, who surrounded th. 
person of the king and the dead bodies of the ene 
approached the spot where I stood, brandishing thee 
rude implements of warfare, many of which wep 
bruised and broken, and uttering continual shouts 
of triumph. When the crowd drew up Opposite the 
Ti, I set myself to watch their proceedings mg 
attentively; but scarcely had they halted when my 
servitor, who had left my side for an instant, touche) 
my arm, and proposed our returning to Marheyo)s 
house. To this I objected; but, to my surprise 
Kory-Kory reiterated his request, and with an yy. 
usual vehemence of manner. Still, however, I mr. 
fused to comply, and was retreating before him, y 
in his importunity he pressed upon me, when I fi 
a heavy hand laid upon my shoulder, and turig 
round encountered the bulky form of Mow-Mor, ; 
one-eyed chief, who had just detached himself from 
the crowd below, and had mounted the rear of the 
pi-pi upon which we stood. His cheek had bem 
pierced by the point of a spear, and the wound in. 
parted a still more frightful expression to his hide 
ously tattooed face, already deformed by the los of 
an eye. The warrior, without uttering a syllable, 
pointed fiercely in the direction of Marheyo's house, 
while Kory-Kory, at the same time presenting his 
back, desired me to mount. I declined this off, 
but intimated my willingness to withdraw, and moved 
slowly along the piazza, wondering what could be the 
cause of this unusual treatment. A few minute’ 
consideration convinced me that the savages wer 
about to celebrate some hideous rite in connection 
with their peculiar customs, and at which they were 
determined I should not be present. I descended 
from the pi-pi, and attended by Kory-Kory, whom 
this occasion did not show his usual conmmiseration 
for my lameness, but seemed only anxious to hum 
me on, walked away from the place. AsI passed 
through the noisy throng, which by this time com- 
pletely environed the Ti, I looked with fearful 
curiosity at the three packages, which now wer 
deposited upon the ground ; but, although I had m 
doubt as to their contents, still their thick covering 
prevented my actually detecting the form of a huma 
body. The next morning, shortly after sunrise, the 
same thundering sounds which had awakened me 
from sleep on the second day of the Feast of Cale. 
bashes assured me that the savages were on the ere 
of celebrating another, and, as I fully believed, 
horrible solemnity.” 

It was time, our readers will admit, after such 
an experience as this, to think of “ cutting and 
running.” But to put his purpose into exect- 
tion at the right moment, when escape from the 
valley could be seconded by escape from the 
coast, was no easy matter. How Melville 
managed to accomplish the feat, and lived 
through a crisis so breathless, to acquaint ws 
with his adventures, let his own pages tel. 
We have already drawn upon them to such a 
extent as to have no room for a word more. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Practical Astronomer, by Thomas Dick, LLD, 
—As far as talking of the properties of light, of the 
structure of instruments, of their use, of Lord Rose's 
telescope, &c., this book is well enough, and will be 
useful to the tyro. Dr. Dick appears to bem 
amateur of astronomical observation. But theres 
a point on which we should like to enter a protet. 
It is a great pity that the poet who said an undevout 
astronomer is mad, did not add that a devout ast 
nomer might be very foolish. In a book on astrone 
mical cosmogony, references to the Author of all 
things, and the reflections excited by the view of his 
works, are in place, if conceived in good taste, 
expressed in a manner as worthy of the subject * 
can be done. But in books of a more partial ¢ 
racter, particularly when they are somewhat 
nical, speaking of religion begins to border on th 





ludicrous. What the author of a History of tl 
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Church says on Providence, would not read well ina 
book on the best mode of washing the surplice. Now 

; i so much of devotion with lenses 
Dr. Dick mixes up 80 mu 4 

d eye-pieces, magnifying powers | and prices of 
scleseapeh, which form the staple of his work, that we 
po reminded of this very strongly. A friend of his 
‘who ig named, residence and all) bought a telescope, 
= object glass of which cost 200 guineas, with stand 
and all, 450 guineas ; with a power of 240 it shows 
the belts and the ring beautifully, and “ its author 
js a gentleman who unites science with Christianity.” 
This is Dr. Dick's own predicament: but he does 
not show it ina manner worthy of either. And his 
logic on the subject is bad. He says, the myriad of 
worlds is a display of boundless benevolence ; for 
we cannot suppose them all barren wastes. This is 
the cart before the horse. From the display of be- 
nevolence made in this world, from the fact that 
there is not a corner of a leaf, nor a drop of water, 
which is not fit to be the residence of something that 
lives and enjoys life, we have a strong presumption 
that it is so in the enormous number of bodies which 
resemble our own in all we know of them. But Dr. 
Dick inverts the argument. It is really time that 
books on astronomy should be rescued from the ex- 
hibitions of second-rate devotion with which they 
abound. The author of this book, and a great many 
other writers, may rely upon it, that if their descrip- 
tions of the heavens be not good enough to excite 
reflections in the minds of their readers of a much 
higher character than their own, those descriptions 
had better have been spared. 

Palestrina. A Metrical Romance, by R. M. Heron, 
Esq—The skill with which verse is now written is 
among the literary phenomena of the period. The 
writers of it are pretty generally agreed that verse is 
unpopular, yet each makes a desperate effort to dis- 
tinguish himself in its composition. The author of 
the present metrical romance has acquired a smooth- 
ness of rhythm and a delicacy of touch which would 
go far to make him acceptable, if only the mens divi- 
nior were apparent. Mr. Heron’s descriptive power 
js superior to his imagination; in invention he is 
greatly deficient; his subject is meagre and alto- 
gether wanting in interest ; some of his sketches of 
Italian scenery are pleasing :—but, in the absence of 
character, passion and power, what are these? Nor 
has he been less unfortunate in the choice of his 
measure — the octo-syllabic rhyme of Scott and 
Byron. Nothing is more painful than to witness an 
elegant mind expend itself in a manner so unprofit- 
able, and yet give manifest proof of self-confidence, 
as if concious of power. There are unmistakeable 
signs in the book before us that the author is thus 
deluded; we much regret the necessity of arousing 
him from his dream. 

A Hand-Book for Lewes, by M. A. Lewer.—Mr. 
Lewer is already known to the readers of the Athen- 
@um as the author of ‘The Curiosities of Heraldry.” 
Weare glad to see the compilation of Guides and 
Hand-books undertaken by such writers; and Lewes 
and its neighbourhood, from the numerousantiquarian 
remains, especially demands a local historian of some 
research, In addition to the usual contents of a 
guide-book, we have an interesting catalogue of the 
various places worth visiting in the neighbourhood, 
and also a full account of the antiquities lately found 
on the site of Lewes Priory, among which were the 
two leaden coffins, or rather chests, containing the 
remains of William de Warrenne and his wife Gun- 
dreda, the founders of that establishment. The in- 
scriptions on Gundreda’s tomb, Mr. Lewer suggests 
are not later than the earlier part of the 13th century ; 
but we incline to the opinion that they are coeval, or 
nearly so, with the date of her death. The letters 
are similar to those on her father’s great seal, and the 
whole character of the sculpture which surrounds 
then—even the Greek honeysuckle pattern—belongs 
to the Norman period. If, on rebuilding the priory 
church in the 13th century, a new monument 
for the foundress had been thought necessary, we 
should have had no slab of black marble, however 


elaborately carved, but an altar tomb, with the recum- 
bent effigy. 

Periodicals._Edinburgh has been unusually active 
this year, and we have to announce three new period- 
als. Lowe's Edinburgh Magazine — Macphaii’s 


Ecclesiastical Journal—and The Torch. To the Lon- 
don list we may add The Biblical Review, and Congrega- 


tional Magazine and The Prospective Review, or Journal 
of Theology and Literature. It is perhaps significant 
that four out of these five new periodicals are of 
of a religious character. 





(ApDvertisEmMent.J—POTATO DISEASE and the NEW 
SETS. The Evidence already collected on this unfortunate 
subject is given in the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE of 
SATURDAY LAST. The Gardeners’ Chronicle, edited by 
Professor Lindley, may be had, by order,of allnewsvenders, 
price 6d., stamped to go by post. 
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bers of the Gospel Covenant, Vol. II. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Duffy’s Library for Ireland, Vols. I. to VIII. 18mo. 1s, each swd. 
D’Aubigné’s Reformation, (Blackie’s Edition) Vol. LII. 1s. 4d. swd. 
ee = E.) Search for Nitre and True Nature of Guano, 12mo. 
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Englishwoman’s Family Library, Vol. I. Ellis’s (Mrs.) ‘Women of 
England,’ fe. 5e. cl. 

Ellis’s (Mrs.) Temper and Temperament, Vol. I. 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Embassy (The); or, a Key to a Mystery, Second Series of Chronicles 
of the Bastile, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Busopesn Liteary, Vol. V. ‘Roscoe's Life of Leo X.’ Vol. II. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 


Furneaux’s (J.) Lenten Thoughts, and other Poems, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Hogg’s Weekly Instructor, Vol. II. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, by Rev. W. Trollope, 
2 vols. 8vo, 20s. cl. 

J — med Practical Comment on Ordination Services, 12mo. 

‘a. 6d. cl. 

Locke's Essay on Human Understanding, new edit. 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Manual of Field Gardening, with Notes and Observations, 2nd edit. 
12mo, 2s. hf-bd. 

Mann’s Educational Tour in Germany and Great Britain and Ireland, 
with Preface, by Hodgson, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Parlour Novelist, Vol. 11. ‘Commander of Malta,’ by Sue, 12mo. 
2s. swd., 28. 6d. cl. 

Perfect Peace, Letters Memorial of late J. W. Howell, by Rev. D. 
Piteairn, with Introduction, by Stevenson, 7th ed. fc. $vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Reid (Lieut.-Col.) On the Law of Storms, illustrated by Charts and 
Woodcuts, 2nd edit. with additions, 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Scripture ‘Texts Arranged, new edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Smith’s (H.) Pilgrim’s Staff, First Series, 3rd ed. 12mo. 5s. cl. ; Second 
Series, 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Templeton’s (W.) Millwright and Engineer’s Pocket Companion, 7th 
edit. with additions and corrections, illustrated, 12mo. 5s. cl. 

Taylor's Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, 2nd ed. fe. 8vo. 12s. Gd. cl. 

Todd's (J.) Moral Influence, Dangers and Duties Connected with 
Great Cities, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Walford’s (W.) Cure Romane, Notes on Epistle to the Romans, with 
revised translations, fc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Weil's (Dr.) Bible, Koran, and Talmud, translated from German; 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 





MADEMOISELLE JULIE: OR, WITCHCRAFT FOR 
THE ARISTOCRACY. 
Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius In se 
Crimen habet quanto major qui peccat habetur. 
Juv. Sat, vii. 

Every now and then we read in the public prints 
of some wretched old woman brought before the 
police magistrate for practising, or pretending to prac- 
tise witchcraft, and therethrough swindling sundry 
love-sick maid-servants out of their shillings and 
sixpences. Occasionally, also, we find parties of the 
same class and craft invading the province of the 
doctor, and doing “a snug little business” in the way 
of prescribing for, and of course curing, the diseases 
of all and sundry who may become their clients. 
The medium through which these wise women of the 
alleys and suburbs of this great city profess to 
become mistresses of the maladies of the unseen, is 
commonly a bit of rag from the clothing, a nail- 
paring, a lock of hair, or anything else connected 
with the person of the patient. The half-crown being 
paid, the nature of the malady is declared, and the 
means of cure specified. This is very various, accord- 
ing to the experience, the genius, or the fancy of the 
prescriber. Sometimes the disease is combated by 
what the learned would call dynamic means, such as 
words* or gestures, or thedoing certain things at certain 
hours, or the handling of black or white cats, the pluck- 
ing feathers from the tails of cocks, &c. At other times, 
the vulgar materials wherewith doctors work are put 
in requisition; especially those more obsolete sort of 
drugs, which, owing to the prime virtues of powerless- 
ness and harmlessness, have come down to our times, 
with undiminished fame, from the days of the Hera- 
clides or before. Cures marvellous and manifold are 
thus wrought ; cures, the reality of which is never 
questioned ; and which, to the philosophers of the 
alleys and attics, seem, and are, unquestionable: and 
no marvel, Have not these reasoners the very same 
grounds for their belief which satisfy their betters? 
The disease was declared; the remedy prescribed 
and administered ; and the patient after a time got 
well. What can be more convincing ? If, being ig- 





* Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Possis, et magnam morbi deponere partem. 
Hos. Ep. 1 1. 








norant of physic, they are ignorant of the fact that 
Nature has the happy power of curing some diseases 
of her own mere motion; and if, having studied 
neither Bacon nor Locke, they confound sequence 
with consequence, the post hoc with the propter hoc, 
—can we blame severely, or at all, their loose logic 
or their halting reasoning? Should we not rather 
pity, and excuse, and forgive them, laying blame—if 
blame there be—on the lowliness of their lot and all 
its attendant circumscriptions, which make ignorance 
unavoidable, science impossible ? Alas, 
—Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unrol. 

Nor, looking to the influences of the same condition, 
the same circumstances, the same opportunities, the 
same causes, should we regard with too deep a dis- 
gust, or visit with too fierce an indignation, the poor 
wretches who thus practise on the ignorance and cre- 
dulity of their humble neighbours. In one sense, 
knowledge may be said to be goodness as well as 
power: if it strengthens the intellectual faculties 
into wisdom, it strengthens the moral faculties into 
virtue. It has this tendency at least ; and if it does 
not always do so, it often does so. Ought we, then, 
to feel surprise that among the children of penury 
and ignorance there are deceivers as well as dupes ? 

But what shall we say for those who, without 
having any of the same grounds for excuse, exhibit 
the same intellectual debility, the same debasing cre- 
dulity, the same lamentable ignorance and error? 
Could it be credited, if it were not known as a posi- 
tive and melancholy truth, that it is by the upper 
classes of society, by our aristocracy, that quacks, 
charlatans, pretenders, and impostors of all sorts, are 
most especially patronized ? I will not intrude upon 
your crowded columns any general proofs of this fact, 
although scores of most pertinent illustrations pre- 
sent themselves. Indeed the thing is undeniable; is 
notorious, What is its explanation ? Can it be aught 
else than this—that among a portion of this class of 
the community, with all their refined and fashion- 
able culture and accomplishments, science and logic, 
and all sound knowledge, scientific truths, and the 
modes of investigating them and judging of their 
nature, their evidence and value—are as little known 
as among their social antipodes? If such is the fact, 
it is one as melancholy to contemplate as it is deeply 
to be deplored: it is more :— it is discreditable, un- 
justifiable, fraught with much present evil, and omi- 
nous of more. 

I give the following brief narrative, as explaining 
and illustrating, and (I hope) justifying the observa- 
tions and animadversions which precede. I leave to 
the reader all comment on the case. To me it seems 
to speak for itself,“ with most miraculous organ,” 
disclosing secrets of the most humiliating and por- 
tentous kind, in quarters where, least of all, such dis- 
closures should be possible. 

During the last six months there has been allo- 
cated in the near neighbourhood of the most fashion- 
able precinct of the West End, a certain young 
Frenchwoman, known by the name of MaDEMOISELLE 
Juiz, who has obtained a great reputation among 
our aristocracy as a curer of diseases. She is about 
twenty years of age, obviously from her manners and 
conversation of the lower order of society, ill-edu- 
cated, and indeed illiterate. She is accompanied by 
her mother, a person in manners and bearing even 
inferior to her daughter, and by a gentleman who is 
said to be the brother-in-law of the mother. These 
people at present occupy good furnished lodgings in 
a street opening into one of the West-end squares, 
Their principal operations are performed at home; 
but Mademoiselle also condescends to visit patients 
at their own houses, more especially those of high 
rank and title. 

The system adopted by Mademoiselle Julie is too 
ingenious and too well calculated to attract atten- 
tion from the class by whom she is patronized, to 
allow us to doubt that it has been adopted after 
mature consideration and with malice aforethought. 

It is well known that the two most striking and 
attractive delusions of recent times, HommopaTHY 
and MesMerisM, have met with especial favour and 
patronage from the upper classes of society in this 
country, and have, through their means chiefly, be- 
come, in consequence, fashionable and famous. The 
system of the fair Juire has the singular merit not 
only of combining these two celebrities, but of select- 
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ing their most attractive and agreeable parts, and 
separating them from all that is offensive and trou- 
blesome. Thus armed, thus accomplished, is it sur- 
prising that her success has been great, or, that 
from the first day of her descent upon the realms 
of fashion, she has gone on conquering and to 
conquer ? 

This is the system of our Wise- Woman of the 
West End :—The sick person cuts off a lock of her 
or his own hair “ close to the head,” places it, unpro- 
faned by other touch, upon a piece of white silk; 
folds this with his or her own hand, and finally de- 
posits it in an envelope of clean paper. This facile 
and self-executed rape of the lock is all that is re- 
quired of the patient in the first instance. No doctor 
intrudes with his troublesome and disagreeable ques- 
tions; no pulse need be felt, no tongue need be 
shown; no horrid percussor or more horrid stethoscope 
need frighten the gentle breast from its propriety. 
The lock is shorn, the deed is done; the dropped 
Morning Post is picked up, the new novel is resumed ; 
the ripple of a moment vanishes, and the surface of 
life is tranquil as before. The next step is to convey 
the precious lock to the cell of the Wise-Woman, 
where the real business begins. This is transacted as 
follows:—The uncle or mother of Julie magnetizes 
or mesmerizes her by some of the ordinary manipu- 
lations, and she falls asleep almost instantly (time is 
agen to those who are paid by the half hour). 

he hair is then placed in her hand by the person 
who brings it; this person is put en rapport with her, 
by simply touching her hand once ; she removes the 
coverings from the mystical lock, takes it into herhand, 
and then commencesa very active and elaborate process 
of rubbing and squeezing and picking it with the right 
hand, while it is held by the left: occasionally, also, 
she smells it. When this process has continued a few 
minutes, she begins to touch and press her own body 
with the fingers of the right hand, moving them from 
one place to another, sometimes rapidly, sometimes 
slowly, but finally dwelling preferably on one place, 
which she continues to press and manipulate 
more mystically and earnestly, and at last exclu- 
sively. It is then easily guessed that here is the 
site of the patient’s principal malady, and the guess 
is soon verified by the words of the Pythoness. These 
words are waited for by the uncle, pen in hand, and 
are immediately committed to paper as they are 
uttered slowly, interruptedly, and in a subdued, 
sleepy tone. The record is made in the first person 
singular, as if the fair Julie were the patient. “I 
feel a pain,”"—“I feel a sensation,” &c., a mode of 
expression which is accounted for by the transcendant 
fact, of which both Julie and her confrére assure 
us, that through the mystic influence of the lock of hair 
by the intermingling of its (i.e.the patient’s) magnetic 
fluid with her own, she, poor soul, is, for the nonce, 
made the recipient of all the aches, pains, sensations, 
—in short, of all the morbid symptoms of the unseen 
sufferer, who may, for anything she knows or cares, 
be hundreds of miles distant. 

Good heaven, what a life of martyrdom must be 
that of poor Julie! To have one’s poor carcase made 
the stage on which all the horrors that escaped from 
Pandora’s box are to play their part—one after an- 
other, from morn to night; and, worse than all, a 
new one every hour. The very imagination of the 
thing is intolerable ; what must be the reality? The 
conception of such an intrinsic monopoly by one 
poor body, of all the ills that flesh is heir to, puts 
that of Dante to shame. The worst torments of the 
Inferno must yield to the Promethean sufferings of 
the unhappy Julie. And then, what inconceivable 
devotion to the cause of humanity, what unex- 
ampled fortitude, what heroic courage, to dare and 
do all this, voluntarily, willingly, readily, cheer- 
fully, yea eagerly! It is, of course, impossible to 
believe that into a mind capable of doing and suf- 
fering such things, the thought of fee or reward as 
compensation could enter; and, doubtless, the half- 
sovereign per séance and per lock, is accepted either 
in simple accordance with the practice of vulgar doc- 
tors, or for the purpose of being expended in re- 
lieving the sufferings of others, which, assuredly, none 
can know so truly and feel so surely as our poor 
Pythoness. But to return. 

Having exposed the ills of one region, she passes 
to another, then to a third (as the case may be), and 
so on until she has given the full, true, and parti- 


cular account of all the patient’s diseased organs and 
their various symptoms. This is what the doctors 
call the diagnosis of the disease (viz. the settling its 
nature and name), which is followed by its prognosis, 
or exposition of its result; and, last of all, comes 
the treatment. This is set about as follows :—A 
small box or tray containing upwards of two hundred 
tiny bottles is set before her. These bottles are 
those used by the Homeopathists, each containing 
its multitude of globules of medicated sugar of milk, 
with the name of the contained remedy pasted on each.* 
She passes her fingers rapidly over the corks of this 
multitude of bottles, and selects three or four, when 
the rest are put aside. She sniffs at the selected 
few, and at length fixes on one: this is the certain 
remedy for the disease, if it is remediable, or its 
emollient, if it is incurable. The half-sovereign is 
then paid, and the séance breaks up. 

During the whole course of the proceedings, Julie 
remains with her eyes nearly or wholly closed, and 
speaks in a subdued tone; but exhibits no special 
indication to the observer of being in any peculiar 
condition but what might be expected from any person 
performing the part that is performed by her. She 
converses freely with the person originally placed 
en rapport with her, and answers any question he 
may put in relation to the patient or to herself. 

My personal knowledge of Julie and her proceed- 
ings is limited to two visits on two successive days, 
recently paid to her at her lodgings in 
street. These visits were paid at the suggestion 
of a gentleman of rank, for one of whose relatives 
Julie had prescribed ; and who, although a believer 
in her marvellous doings, was yet anxious that one 
who had had somewhat more experience with the 
mesmerists should observe her proceedings and test 
her powers. I willingly consented to accompany 
this gentleman to the cell of the Wise-Woman, not, 
of course, to settle any doubts I myself entertained 
of the true character of the whole affair—for of this 
T had no doubts—but in hopes that something might 
occur that would disabuse one honourable mind, at 
least, if it did not even help to break the degrading 
and despicable spell which had snared and bound 
the judgment of hundreds of his own high class, re- 
ducing them, in this respect, to the level of the lowest. 
I was aware of the risk I was running of helping to 
confirm, instead of exposing, their absurd infatua- 
tion—which would be the consequence of Julie’s 
guesses happening to be right in the particular cases 
I was to submit to her. On the other hand, I 
thought that a few very simple precautions in the 
selection of the cases, and in the mode of presenting 
them, would turn the chances on my side. I need 
hardly say that I knew the pretended knowledge to 
be an impossibility ; but I knew, at the same time, 
that the symptoms of diseases are so various and 
vague, and many of such uniform occurrence in 
disease, that it would not be very difficult by an 
enumeration of more or fewer of these common or 
universal symptoms, to give a colour of accuracy 
where nothing of the kind existed. And in the cases 
which had been already reported to me as successful 
instances of Julie’s powers, I perceived that this was 
the usual course of her proceeding. I selected my 
cases accordingly—cases strongly marked, thoroughly 
definite, and with such bold and characteristic fea- 
tures that the failure to state these must be admitted 
as a total failure, however much mention might be 
made of many other symptoms of an inferior or 
immaterial kind. And in order to satisfy my friends 
that no special pleading would be possible either on 
my part or theirs, I placed a memorandum of the 
nature of each case in a sealed envelope, to be 
opened at the close of the sitting, and compared 
with the written revelations of the fair seer. In 
doing this, I confess that I felt my position some- 
what humiliating, as if I were still open to the sus- 
picion of entertaining some doubts as to the real 
state of things. However, for the reasons given 
above, I went on. 

I had prepared three cases of disease; but I only 





* As some readers may be ignorant of the usual quantity 
of medicinal matter contained in one of these globules (a 
dose), I may state, in passing, that if a grain of any of the 
medicinal substances were dissolved in the Lake of Geneva 
or in the Caspian Sea, a single drop of the marine solution 
poured upon one of these globules, would be the fit and 
ropes dose for the particular malady for which the remedy 
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CFes, 
consulted the fair Julie for two—one on aan 
I regret that I cannot give here the full and en, 
particulars of each case, as they are now lying jy, 
fore me in my own memoranda and those take 
down from the dictation of Julie; but these 
only suited to the pages of a medical journal, ‘ 
following general outline, however, will suffice 
present purpose :— 

Case First—was that of a girl of twelve 
age, who has a most horrible and disfigurin 
of the mouth, but is in the most perfect health iy 
other respects. So said my sealed Memoranda, 
Julie’s diagnosis, now before me, is—that there ; 
disease of the heart and lungs, and stomach a 
kidneys, with general debility, fever, &e, &e., byt 
not one word respecting the actual disease! [J 
being questioned as to the sex of the patient, sh. 
said the individual was a woman (“ une femme,” ny, 
fille). 

Case Second—was that of a man, with an iney. 
able disease of a peculiar kind, having its seat in thy 
left lung, and who laboured under no other di 
except debility and general derangement of fang. 
tions rily dependent on so severe a malady, 
Mademoiselle Julie's memorandum says not on 
word of any disease of the lungs or other organs of 
the chest, but places all the mischief at the othe 
extremity of the body, and allocates the main diseag 
in an organ not possessed by that half of the speci 
to which the individual belongs! The hair wy 
declared to be a woman's, and the disease one pecu. 
liar to the sex! 

This, I think, is what in vulgar language is called 
“a clincher,” and with it I take my leave of the 
subject of Mademoiselle Julie. If, after receiving 
this taste of the quality of their oracle, her fashion. 
able patrons and patronesses still continue to fre 
quent her shrine, accept her inspirations, arid obey 
her behests, it is to be at least hoped that the police 
magistrate will henceforth visit with pity and for. 
giveness, and not with reproach and punishment, 
the vulgar witches of the suburban alleys, or ther 
poverty-stricken and unlettered victims. 

After what is above truly reported of the saying 
and doings of Mademoiselle Julie, the reader isleftto 
form his own judgment as to her precise bodily and 
mental condition while making her revelations, | 
will only say, that not an iota of evidence exists in 
favour of the alleged fact of her being in that pecv- 
liar state termed by adepts, mesmeric or magnetic 
sleep, or somnambulism. To mine and to all con- 
mon eyes, she seemed simply to be a very zealous 
but bungling fortune-teller, as wide awake as her 
nature permitted, but with her eyes shut. I think 
the very mesmerists will hardly contend for the 
opposite view of the case; although the extentof 
her blunders ought by no means to deprive her of 
their good word and patronage. 

Two more observations I will make before cor 
cluding, which, considered in all their bearings, tend, 
I think, to account for a good deal of Julie's succes 
with the class of persons who consult her. 

None but those who have given a good deal df 
attention to the subject, and seen much of proceed- 
ings of the sort now under notice, can believe the utter 
incapacity of the majority even of educated person 
to appreciate evidence as to matters of fact. And 
when the parties engaged in the observation of the 
phenomena are unreasoning partizans of the doc- 
trine involved in them (as they generally are), its 
literally true that trifles light as air are to such per 
sons confirmation strong as proofs of Holy Writ. AF 
though it is almost profanation to quote Bacon on 
an occasion like this, still, as his great words tel 
strongly on the matter in hand, I venture to give 
them in‘ corroboration of the remark just made— 
“The light of the understanding,” he says, “is ne 
a dry or pure light, but drenched in the will ad 
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affections, and the intellect forms its knowledge 


accordingly ; for what men desire should be true, 
they are most inclined to believe...... When the 
mind is once pleased with certain things, it dam 
all others to consent and go along with them; al 
though the power and number of instances ‘thst 
make for the contrary are greater, yet it either 
attends not to them or despises them, or else Te 
moves and rejects them by a distinction, with 
strong and pernicious prejudice to maintall 
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t choice unviolated.” (Nov. 


authority of its firs 
Ong) other observation is this: Had I given Julie, 
my first visit, the lock of hair which I gave her on 
“cond, her description of the disease (though 
pe lly false) would assuredly have been regarded by 
her yotaries as an additional proof of her omni- 
science: inasmuch as on that occasion she really did 
hit on the organ which was affected in the other case ! 
On such slight chances do the fame and fortunes of 
the great oracles of the world depend. The differ- 
ence of sex would have been regarded as of no im- 
portance, being readily “ rejected and removed by a 
distinction.” 4 
West End, Feb. 23, 1846. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples, Feb. 18, 

In Naples nothing is the result of independent 
popular action. Whether it be the laying down of 
a railway or the regulation of a scientific association, 
all is done by royal authority. We have had an 
illustration of this lately in the election of Fellows to 
the Royal Herculaneum Society, to the Academy of 
Sciences, and that of the Fine Arts, which elections 
were gazetted as having been confirmed by royal 
authority and signed by a Minister of State. Amongst 
those thus honoured, it is worthy of notice, perhaps, 
was Prince Canino, Carlo Bonaparte; and it isa 
promising feature in the history of literary and sci- 
entific progress in Magna Grecia that some of the 
highest nobility (three princes and a duke) are amongst 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Or all the moral signs of the times, there is not one 
announcing so large and important an advance on 
the road which leads to the happiness of nations as 
the growing disposition of governments to substitute 
the protocol for the sword. Nothing so deeply and 
widely humanizing in its effects has befallen the 
human race since the first advent of Christianity ;—of 
which, nevertheless, it is but the clear and positive 
prescription: and surely, among the strange incon- 
sistencies of thought and action to which the world has 
been committed, none are more strange and striking 
than the long European profession of a faith whose 
first precept is Peace, by the argument of the Sword. 
The history of its kingdoms has few bloodier pages 
than those which record the wars that have been 
waged in the name of the very doctrine which 
denounced them. Not only have the influences of 
the matchless philosophy (for we venture not on 
theology in our columns) which Christianity taught 
failed, for long centuries, of their most essential appli- 
cation ; but, by the wildest of perversions, she has 
been made to testify against herself, and to receive 
in her own name the human sacrifices which it is 
her mission to abolish and her genius to abhor. Nor 
does it say all we could desire for the philosophy even 
of this latter age of the world, that it has at length 
received the truth less as a moral than as a politic 
prescription ; that the wisdom of the lesson, so long 
rejected on the argument of its own beauty and 
humanity, is finally adopted at the bidding of poli- 





those whom the King delighteth to honour, showing, 
itis to be hoped, that an aristocracy proverbially 
ignorant are beginning to feel the value of learning, 
and to show some respect for its privileges and 
honours. There has been, also, a copious distri- 
bution of medals to those whose works at the Exhi- 
bition of the Fine Arts had, in the judgment of the 
Royal Academy, any merit. The exhibition took 
place in September last, and wandering through it 
with a friend of considerable taste, our united im- 
pression was, that it was not by any means calculated 
to revive the declining reputation of Italy. Yet just 
now 185 of the exhibitors have been reported worthy 
of medals, and I forget how many more of honour- 
able mention. The great proportion of the “ Pre- 
miati” were painters; next, in point of number, 
were architects ; and fewest of all, sculptors—indeed, 
sculpture is a branch of Art which at present appears 
to be in a very languid state here. However dispro- 
portioned the rewards may appear to be to merits dis- 
played, at least, in the opinion of the mere ama- 
teur, one thing is evident, the great encouragement 
and attention which are given to the Fine Arts in 
this kingdom, and the due appreciation which is, 
therefore, entertained of their influences. 


At Rome, public attention has, of course, as usual 
atthis season, been occupied with ecclesiastical shows, 
varied with the meetings of different societies,— 
amongst which may be mentioned the Academical 
Meeting of the Propaganda. For several years I 
have attended at these meetings—curious as giving, 
in the course of a couple of hours, specimens of 
almost all the known languages of the world by the 
natives of their respective countries. This is, of 
course, the great field day of Mezzofanti, who affects 
tounderstand most of what is said. The meeting 
has this year been more than usually attractive, in 
existing circumstances, from the language of Oregon 
having, for the first time, been spoken within the 
walls of the Propaganda. The representative of the 
Oregon Mission, Monsignore Blanquet, Bishop of 
Drusa and a Canadian, was present. Oregon, I may 
mention, is connected with the bishopric of Quebec, 
seeming likean acknowledgment of the Holy Father 
of British claims,—though such an acknowledgment 
is of little worth. 


Yesterday and the day before yesterday the firing 
of Vesuvius was heard at the distance of thirty miles 
like a continued cannonade, which lasted several 
munutes, This took place about midday, and we 
ue, of course, looking out forsomething. The great 

bocea” is said to have been sealed up, and the 
=o force of the voleano has opened a new 

. 








tical y. The philanthropist and the moralist 
have lifted their voices against war in vain: but the 
ills that it brings in its train have been registered in 
tables, and tested by statistics ; and so the nations have 
arrived at a truth, invaluable come by it how they 
may,—that there isa clear, nay an immense, balance 
in favour of peace, Accordingly, it is pleasant to see 
statesmen pausing and recoiling on the brink of a 
war; and pleasant to see the improved sense of a 
people lending itself to the strengthening and ditfu- 
sion of that right opinion which only can help the 
former to success. All expressions in aid and con- 


firmation of the peace-sentiment shall have our | 
support ; and we are induced, therefore, to notice a | n 
| honoured the memory of the great anatomist, by con- 


movement which the threatening aspect of the rela- 
tions between England and America has called forth 
among the commercial populations of the Empire. 
The suggestion originated in Manchester ; and is to 
the effect that the merchants and manufacturers of 
this country should address those similar classes of 
the community in America with which they are 
severally in relation, as brother to brother, deprecat- 
ing war between them, or with others, as dishonour- 
ing to the character, and a waste of the means, of the 
great family of mankind. Of the free-trade principles 
which are now making their way into the philosophy 
of politicians, the peace-doctrine is a necessary part, 
—for, that the former may yield all their fruits, the 
highways of the sea must be free and the ports of 
nations open. The prominent argument in the pre- 
sent movement (which is rapidly spreading) is, there- 
fore, the commercial one ;—but we believe that far 
higher considerations prevailed with those who first 
originated it. That they do so with many who are 
helping it on is certain; and all classes of thought 
and interest may, it is suggested, address their 
kindred classes in America in furtherance of the 
demonstration. The fact is, we foresee great good to 
be effected by a manifestation like this—and probably 
far beyond the immediate object which produced it. 
Whether or not the Peace Societies and their organs 
may succeed in the political object which they have 
in view—that of ultimately introducing into all 
national treaties a clause binding the contracting par- 
ties to arbitrate in case of any future dispute—it can- 
not be doubted that the habitual interchange of such 
arguments among the popular interests of nations, 
would be likely to produce a state of public feeling 
and opinion which should strengthen the hands of 
the ruler seeking peace and constrain him who would 
break it. The peace of the world is, to a great extent, 
guaranteed, when the masses shall have learnt rightly 
to read their own interests. The economical view 
alone is more than sufficient to sustain the argument. 
The “strong wind” and the “fire,” which have so 
long preyed upon the substance of nations (to speak 
of only that,) are, it has been well observed, “ passing 





| on the 20th of May next. 





by;” and “ the still small voice” is speaking now which 
shall finally be known as the true oracle. To all 
such movements as that before us the Press is called 
on, by its own high responsibility, to give its support ; 
and that of the Atheneum has never been wanting 
when such objects were in question. 

The foreign news of the week enables us to offer 
to our readers another sign of the progress of the 
world; which is more than commonly striking in its 
expression, from the scene of the phenomenon and 
the long dark historic background against which it is 
displayed. The Akhbar of Algiers publishes a letter 
from Tunis, announcing that the Bey has published 
an edict, declaring the emancipation of the black 
slaves throughout the whole extent of his States. 
Not only so, but the British principle which attributes 
an emancipating virtue to the very air we breathe 
and soil we tread on, has been adopted for the meri- 
dian of Barbary in all its transcendental extent. It 
is declared that the foreign slave who shall set foot 
within the regency, shall be thereby free—the law of 
the country henceforth refusing to recognize the 
existence of such a thing as compulsory servitude! 
Tunis and Algiers among the zealous anti-slavery 
provinces of the world ! 

In the long dreary list of the names of those 
who have fallen victims to the new outbreak of 
the war spirit in India, we find the name of Dr. 
Hoffmeister, in attendance on Prince Waldemar, of 
Prussia. Some of our readers will know that he was 
the author of several interesting papers on zoological 
subjects,—and was residing, for some weeks, in 
England, just previously to his departure for India. 
—The London papers announce the death of Mr. 
Samouelle, the entomologist, for many years at- 
tached to the British Museum.—From Paris, we 
hear of the death of M. Delens, member of the 
Academy ; and at Rodez, in his sixty-eighth year, 
of M. Amans Rodat, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Agricultural Society, and a writer whose works em- 
brace within their view a wide field of human know- 
ledge and acquirement.—To this paragraph we may 
add, that King Louis Philippe has complied with the 
expressed wish of the Medica! Congress, by ordering 
that the portrait of Bichat shall be placed in the 
Historical Gallery of Versailles; and has further 


ferring on his aged brother a pension. 

At the Annual General Meeting, on Wednesday 
last, of the proprietors of University College, it was 
stated that instructions would be given to the archi- 
tect to make the necessary preparations for laying 
the first stone of the north wing of the Hospital 
The President, Lord 
Brougham, the Vice-President, Lord Auckland, and 
the retiring Members of the Council were all re- 
elected. The qualifications for a president at this 
Institution would appear to be something peculiar,— 
those of having forgotten it while in power and not 
attending a single meeting of the Council during the 
year. 

We have authority to state that Mr. Macdonald's 
name was erroneously included in the list published 
by us, last week, of the foreign members elected by 
the Academy of Brussels, in its section of the Fine 
Arts. The name of Mr. Macdonald was certainly 
not in the list in our own possession; but seeing it 
stated, at the last moment, by one of our contempo- 
raries, that he was amongst the elected, with no time 
to inquire into the matter, we were unwilling to run 
the risk of depriving any man of his fair honours, 
We now publish the correction, both for its own sake, 
and, so far as it rests with us, to prevent future dis- 
appointment to his friends.—In our list of the mem- 
bers elected into the Class of Letters, there is an error 
of the press; by which the mere prefix of honour to 
the names of Warnkenig and Ranke is made to repre- 
sent the name of the d d philosopher Heeren— 
an error which, we think, would correct itself, but 
mention for exactness,—The prize offered for a work 
on M. de Vico’s comet, which a French scientific 
journal attributed to this same Institute, is to be 
credited not to that, but some other continental 
scientific body—we believe Amsterdam. 

The Council of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, under the pre- 
sidency of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, are about 
to introduce a variety of alterations into the rules and 
regulations by which it is governed, with a view to its 
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more successful working in the accomplishment of 
its objects. The Society has it in contemplation, 
also, to apply for a charter to the same end. The 
following premiums are offered to public competition 
in the present year;—all competing objects to be 
delivered at the Society’s rooms by the 15th of May. 
The Society's medal is added to each of the pre- 
miums :— 

In the Sections of Agriculture and Chemistry.—A Prize of 
One Hundred Guineas for the invention of a mixture of 
materials for a wholesome, nutritious, and palatable Bread, 
to be sold at a low price, and used as an economical substi- 
tute fur wheaten bread, biscuit, or potatoes. The materials 
suggested are sago, rye, wheat, maize, barley, beans, peas, 
oats, rice, beet-root, parsnips, &c.—In the Section of Fine 
Arts.—A Prize of Fifteen Guineas for a Water-Colour Draw- 
ing, 84 inches by 12 inches, of a Holy Family, suitable for 
engraving in wood, and specially prepared for printing 
in colours by wood blocks; the object being to produce, at 
a cheap rate, a good picture, which may find its way into 
humble dwellings. Prizes of Ten Guineas for models of a 
plain and cheap Earthenware Tea Service, in one colour, 
consisting of Tea-pot, Basin, Milk-jug, Cup and Saucer, and 
Plate; for the model of a Tea Urn, of a small size; for the 
model of an Earthenware Jug, to contain a quart, with a 
Cover ; and for the design or model of the Cover of a Bible, 
to be executed in relief, in raised leather or in wood, either 
by the new process of burning, or by the carving machine. 
Prizes of Five Guineas for the cheapest and most beautiful 
piece of Mosaic or Tile Flooring, one yard square; fora 
design of the most convenient, elegant, and cheap Washing 
Stand, Basin, and Ewer; fora small Geometrical Pattern 
for a cheap Kidderminster Carpet and Stamped Drugget ; 
and for the model of an Earthenware Mug, to contain a 
quart, without a cover.—In the Section of Mechanics and 
Mechanical Arts.—Prizes of Ten Guineas for a simple and 
good method of applying Steam Power, directly, to propel- 
ling Vessels by the Screw; for an improved Landing Pier, 
for embarking and landing passengers, &c., by steamboats 
on tidal rivers; fora method of providing against injury and 
accident produced by the Noxious Vapours of Fusees and 
Explosions in Mining and Tunnelling, by means of improved 
ventilating apparatus, or otherwise ; and for a Mechanical 
Contrivance for ‘*Coal Whipping,” to supersede the neces- 
sity of men, nearly naked, destroying their health and short- 
ening their lives by hoisting coals from vessels on the river. 
Prizes of Five Guineas for an improved Meter, applicable to 
measuring the quantity or volume of liquids passing through 
pipes under pressure on both sides; for a portable and com- 
pact Machine for Raising and Lowering heavy articles from 
carts while standing on the streets; for a Horse Shoe, 
adapted to the several kinds of pavement now in use; 
for an improved method of Preventing the Emission of 
Noxious Vapours from the Gratings of Sewers, which shall 
permit a free passage for the se werage, and provide against 
bursting the drains; and for effective Ventilation of Ordi- 
nary Rooms; without cold currents or complex apparatus.— 
In the Section of Manufactures.—Prizes of Ten Guineas for 
a method of Printing in Distemper by Blocks, so as to “* keep 
register” more perfectly, and produce finer specimens of 
Art in Paper Hangings than by the ordinary methods; for 
the best application of Glass to the construction of Water- 
pipes, Tiles, and Drains; and for the invention and appli- 
cation of a Cheaper kind of Glass than any now in use.— 
Prizes of Five Guineas for the best Machine for Cutting 
Wood into given forms; for the best Imitation of Ivory, in 
Plaster Composition, for Models and Sculptures; and for 
the most elegant Design for a Stamped Table-cover in 
Woollen Materials.—In the Section of Colonies and Trade.— 
The Society's Gold Medal for the best applications of Ma- 
chinery, as a substitute for manual labour in the various 
processes of Cultivation and Manufacture of Sugar, Cotton, 
and Coffee in our West India Colonies and the Mauritius ; 
the Gold Isis Medal for the invention or importation of any 
Material, the produce of our Colonies, as a substitute for 
Hemp or Flax. 


From Paris, we learn that the Agricultural Con- 
gress of Central France will be held, this year, on the 
14th of April, at Bourges.—The journals of that 
capital announce that M. Hommaire de Hell is 
about to undertake a new expedition, literary and 
scientific, accompanied by draftsmen: the scene of 
his intended examination being the Western and 
Southern coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia Turkish 
and Persian, the northern and eastern provinces of 
Persia, the shores of the Caspian, and the various 
Khanats of Turkestan,—with their monuments.— 
We may mention, too, that the French are about 
to send an expedition of commercial discovery to 
the Western Coast of Madagascar. 


A memoir has been addressed, by M. Dezeimeris, 
to the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres; whose object is to reveal, as he says, to those 
who occupy themselves with the history of philo- 
sophy, that works of Empedocles, Democritus, and 
Diogenes Apollonius, supposed to have been lost 
for upwards of twenty centuries, are yet in existence 
—preserved in the collection of writings which have 
been attributed to Hippocrates. 


The old Westminster Chapter House—once the 
place of meeting for the Commons—is settling the 
question of its speedy restoration or absolute ruin 
without consulting any authorities,Office of Works 


or Dean and Chapter. The buttress in Poets’ 
Corner gave notice, a few days ago, that it intended 
no longer to be neglected, and began to tumble 
down. It is now surrounded by props and scaffolding. 
This little incident gives occasion to ask the question, 
which must arise over and over again to everyone 
interested in this structure-—When are efficient and 
thorough reparations to begin? If it were merely 
put into safe order and cleared of its presses, there is 
no old ecclesiastical building which would prove more 
interesting. The walls would be found to be more or 
less covered with rude specimens of ancient paintings. 
The floor of encaustic tiles would present, we believe, 
the most extensive perfect specimen now remaining 
in all England, if the upper wooden floor, which 
has fortunately protected the old one for these hun- 
dred years past, were removed. The shaft which shoots 
up the centre of the octagon, and once supported or 
appeared to support the roof, and the remaining 
mouldings of the arches are of unrivalled beauty in 
their way. Enough remains to show how the original 
windows might be restored, in place of the wretched 
compoed, semicircular windows of the last century.— 
Being near the spot, we may mention that the 
painted glass is at last being placed in the south 
transept,—the net proceeds of the visitors’ admission 
sixpences: but the works are not sufficiently advanced 
for an opinion to be pronounced on them. 


The first of the soirées for the season given by the 
President of the Royal Society, the Marquis of 
Northampton, was held on Saturday last. His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert was present, and not 
only the Fellows of the Royal Society, but dis- 
tinguished members of all the other scientific and 
learned associations, and many noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, personal friends of the noble President. 


The days fixed for the Conversazioni of the Ar- 
chzological Institute are March 6, April 3, May 1, 
and June 5; and, in consequence of the wish ex- 
pressed by the members generally to be present, they 
will in future be held at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George-street, Westminster. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten till Five-—Admission, 
1s. ; Catalogue, 1s. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly a exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by Le Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, 1s,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTURES on 
CHEMISTRY, with Brilliant Experiments, by Dr. RYAN, daily, at 
Half-past Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, an 
Fridays at Nine o’clock. During Lent a Series of LECTURES on 
ASTRONOMY, by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, on the Mornings and 
Evenings of Mondays, nts and Fridays, illustrated by a 
beautiful DISSOLVING ORRERY, accompanied by Dr. Wallace 
on Groves’s MELODIAN, a new musical instrument, and on 
Braby’s CALOTONE. A daily Lecture on the ATMOSPHERIC 
RAILWAY, illustrated by a working Model carrying Visitors. A 
New and Powerful Working Model of COLEMAN’S PATENT 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE, which ascends and descends Inclined 
Planes with one or more Passengers. The PHYSIOSCOPE, 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, DISSOLVING VIEWS, CHROMA- 
TROPE, &c. Experiments with the DIVING BELL and DIVER. 
Open from Eleven to Half-past Five, and from Seven to Half-past 
Ten.—Admittance, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Royat Soctety.—Feb. 12.—G. Rennie, Esq., 
Treasurer and V.P., in the chair.—*A Practical Ex- 
tension of the Application of the Law of Mortality, 
announced by B, Gompertz, Esq., in the “ Phileso- 
phical Transactions” for 1823,’ by A. M. Drach, Esq. 
In endeavouring to verify the theoretical law of 
mortality, announced by M. Gompertz, by means of 
constants derived from the results of the English 
census of 1841, which are contained in the ‘Sixth 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General,’ and which 
furnish an extended basis for computation, the author 
found the accordance between the two to be so re- 
markably close as to justify the assumption that M. 
Gompertz’s formula expresses the true law of the 
decrement of human life. The paper is occupied 
with the analytical details of this investigation — 
‘On Spontaneous Nitrification,’ by C. F. Schoenbein. 
From various facts adduced by the author, he is led 
to the conclusion, that during the slow combustion 
of phosphorus in moist atmospheric air, while ozone 








is produced, there is also formed a quantity of ni: 
acid; and that in all cases where both dena 
pound bodies are simultaneously generated, howe; 
different may be the concomitant circumstances ¢ 
the experiment, there is strong reason to suspect te 
the formation of the one is, in some way, Connectej 
with that of the other.—‘ On the Process of Etc); 
or Engraving, by means of Voltaic Electricity: 
Dr. J. H. Pring. The author, referring to an ace 4 
which he gave of his method of etching on hardeng 
steel plates, or other polished metallic surf, 
means of electricity, in the Philosophical me 
for November, 1843, offers some additional obserrs, 
tions relating to the theory of the process, and 
some further practical remarks on its application y 
engraving. A specimen of a steel plate and of; 
razor, on which designs were engraved, were pte 
duced. 





Geocrapuicat Soctety.—Feb. 23.—Lord 
chester, President, in the chair—The Earl of Shy. 
field; T’. H. Brain, Esq., Principal of Sydney College, 
N.S. Wales; A. J. B. Hope, Esq., M.P.; anig 
S. Burton, Esq., were elected members, 

The reading of Mr. W. Cooper Thomson’s accoun, 
of his journey from Sierra Leone to Timbo, capi 
of Futah Jallo, was resumed. As this portion of thy 
document is merely a detailed itinerary of the tn. 
veller’s route from Sierra Leone to Timbo, itis mud 
more valuable as a geographical document than jp. 
teresting in a popular sense, and, moreover, hardly 
admits of curtailment. The distance, in a direc 
line, from Sierra Leone to Timbo is about 175 miles, 
yet such were the obstacles thrown in the traveller; 
way by the jealousy and cupidity of the coast Man. 
dingoes, that he was six months on the road, He 
reached Timbo in June, 1842, and, as we havea. 
ready reported, died there in December, 1843, wher 
he was just about to proceed to the Niger, 





Asiatic Soctery. — Feb. 21.— The Earl of 
Auckland in the chair.—John Shakespear, Ex, 
read to the meeting a short paper * Upona Cufe 
Inscription from Erzeroom, in Armenia, surrouni- 
ing the great circular tower of the citadel of thi 
town.’ The inscription had been copied by M. 
Redhouse, the British residentin Erzeroom,and byhim 
transmitted to the society. The characters are wel 
formed and carefully traced, but a large bit, where the 
subject seems to beginand end, is unfortunately broken; 
and, as the whole inscription is short, consisting i 
a single line running round the edifice, the lowsd 
so great and important a portion, which also probably 
contained the date, renders the explanation incon- 
plete. So much as remains appears to record tha 
Abul Muzaffer Ghazi, the son of Abul Kasim, heli 
the city (of Erzeroom) in trust for Shamsul Muk, 
or that he acknowledged the latter for his superior 
and protector. From an investigation of the names 
Seljucide Princes who reigned over part of Persia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, Mr. Shakespear concludes 
that the inscription must have been dated at theeni 
of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century. 

The Secretary read a paper from Walter Elliot, 
Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, containing som 
observations upon an inscription, in the Canarex 
character and Sanscrit language, dated a.p. 109i, 
which was found near Damal, on the high mai 
from Dharwar to Bellary ; a transcript and transl 
tion of which was laid before the meeting, The 
interest of this document turns upon the proofit 
affords, not only of the existence of Buddhism i 
India at so recent a period, but of its being stilla 
respectable creed, and in considerable favour. I 
records first, the donation of land by the mereantie 
community of Damal to a temple of Buddha erectel 
by themselves, and afterwards a subsequent donation 
to the same temple by the local governor. _ It begis 
with a formula of adoration to Buddha, and is accom 
panied bya piece of sculpture representing a Buddhis 
divinity seated in a shrine, a cow and calf, andi 
votary in the act of adoration, with two bumig 
lamps. Another inscription of nearly the same dal, 
from a virgal, or battle-stone, found in Dharv, 
records the death of a village hero in a bounds) 
fight, and his being embraced by the celestial nymmpls 
and carried to paradise. This was accompanied 
a drawing of the sculptures on the stone, contalsilt 
above twenty figures, and obviously of 
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igi ese monuments have been already men- 
towed ae Society's Journal (vol. vii. 1837). 


ruraL Socrety.—Feb. 17.— R. W. Bar- 
ny Wr the chair.—The Duke of Cleveland, 
Ca tain F. Brandreth, and M. C. Lawson, jun., Esq. 
were elected Fellows. From J. Cook, Esq. was a fine 
specimen of Erica hiemalis for its age. 1t was about 
three feet in height and nearly the same in diameter, 
and studded with blossoms down to the pot. It was 
mentioned to have been, ‘wo years ago, a plant only 
about six inches in height, growing in a 5-inch pot. 
In February, 1844, it was potted into an 11-inch 
tina mixture of Shirley and Wimbledon peat, witha 
liberal admixture of Reigate sand and charcoal in large 
pieces, intermixed with small pebbles. Until it started 
into free growth it was kept in a moist and rather 
warm atmosphere; but during the summer it was 
wn in a pit having free ventilation, and occasional 
shading in bright sunshine. On dull days and dewy 
evenings the lights were removed, and during Septem- 
ber and October it was fully exposed to the sun. 
Having grown freely, it showed but little disposition 
to bloom, and the few flowers that were produced were 
removed as soon as they appeared. In February, 
1845, it was removed into an 18-inch pot, in which 
it was exhibited and was grown in the greenhouse; 
placing it in the open air, however, on all favourable 
occasions, and watering it occasionally with a weak 
solution of soot and guano in a clear state. A Bank- 
sian medal was awarded.—Mrs. Marryat sent a species 
of Aspidistra with curious green and brown flowers 
just peeping above the soil.—Specimens of young 
Potatoes came from Lady Rolle, exhibiting the same 
calamity from which they suffered last year.—Of 
Fruit, the Duke of Sutherland sent two Pine-apples, 
the Antigua Queen, and an Enville, each weighing 
3lb. loz. Concerning these, it was said that the 
plants had been grown in perforated pots; a plan which 
Mr. Fleming, the gardener, considers excellent, as it 
admits of growing the suckers on the old stools, 
according to the Hamiltonian system, getting over 
the objection that the plants cannot be taken out of 
the pit, after they are once planted, without injuring 
them. When a fruit is wanted to be kept for some 
time after it is ripe, the plant is taken into the fruit- 
room, and after the fruit is cut, is returned to its 
place without any material injury to the stool and its 
sucker, and the roots in the perforated pots soon 
emit fresh fibres into the material surrounding the 
pots. The Antigua Queen was stated to be an ex- 
cellent winter pine.—Of miscellaneous objects, Mr. 
Fry sent a model illustrative of an improved system 
of shifting large plants from one pot or tub to another. 
Acertificate was awarded for an excellent new Hygro- 
meter, for the purpose of indicating the amount of 
humidity present in the atmosphere of hothouses. 
Cuttings were distributed.—_It was stated, that in 
future the wives of Fellows would be admitted to 
the garden and house exhibitions without orders, upon 
signing their names in the book provided for the 
purpose. 





Linnean Society.— Feb. 17.—E. Forster, Esq., in 
the chair_Dr. Kelaart and Major Cautley were 
elected Fellows—J. S. Ralph, Esq. read a paper 
on the axial and abaxial position of carpels.—A 
paper was read from Dr. Boott, descriptive of several 
new species of Carex.—_Mr. N. B. Ward exhibited 
specimens of Chondrus crispus in three states, from 
difference of locality. 1. In the water; 2, washed 
by the waves of the sea; and 3, out of the reach of 
the water. The first had its fronds finely divided ; 
the second, less ; whilst the last were perfectly flat. 





Botanicat Society. F. Barham, Esq. in the 

ai.—A paper was read from H. O. Stephens, Esq., 
being ‘Further Observations on the Potato Murrain,’ 
Areport of Mr. Stephens’s former paper appeared in 
the Atheneum [No. 940]. In that paper Mr. Stephens 
expressed an opinion that the fungi found in the 
diseased tubers were to be considered rather as acci- 
dental accompaniments than the proximate cause of 
the disease; and Mr. Stephens considered it impossible 
that the arlotrogus could be the cause of their decom- 
Position, because that fungus was not invariably present, 
and that up to the period at which that communication 
was written he had not succeeded in detecting it, 





Subsequent observation had convinced him that that 
inference was correct. The identical samples of po- 
tatoes which were then free from cryptogamic orga- 
nisms now certainly contain them. Mr. Stephens 
found the Arlotrogus hydnosporus, or at leasta 
mucorine fungus, according with the description of 
Montagne, excepting that in Mr. Stephens’s specimens 
the spores appear tuberculated, or granulated, iid 
not bristly, but this may possibly depend upon age. 
It inhabits the cavities of the cells, perfecting its 
spores within them, and Mr. Stephens thought its 
creeping filaments perforated the cell-walls ; it is 
proper to mention that the same microscopic power 
was used ip all these observations, In last August, 
these potatoes, then clearly diseased, contained no 
fungus; now being farther advanced in decay, they 
contain it in tolerable abundance; Mr. Stephens there- 
fore concluded that the arlotrogus is not the cause of 
the disease, which had progressed materially in the 
tubers before any sign of cryptogamic life was dis- 
cernible in them, and believed he was justified in 
expressing his confirmed opinion that the potato 
murrain, at least as far as the destruction of the 
tubers is concerned, is not produced through the 
agency of cryptogamic parasites. The paper was 
accompanied by drawings. 





Royat Institut10N.—Feb. 20.—Lord De Mauley, 
V.P. in the chair—Mr. A. §S. Taylor, ‘On the 
Temperature of the Earth and Sea.’ Mr. Taylor 
commenced by observing, that the atmosphere is an 
aerial film surrounding the earth, but, although of 
almost inappreciable thinness when compared with 
the earth’s diameter, it forms a non-conducting in- 
vestment resisting the radiation of terrestrial heat 
into space. The mean density of the earth, accord- 
ing to Baily, is 5°66, or about twice 2°8, the density 
of rocks and strata constituting its surface. We 
infer from hence that the mass of the earth must be 
formed of materials lighter than the common metals, 
as iron, tin, lead, &c. Its specific gravity falls 
between that of titanium andtellurium. From care- 
ful inquiry it appears that the temperature of the 
surface of this planet depends entirely on heat 
acquired from the sun. Part of the heat thus 
received is conducted to a certain depth below the 
earth’s surface; and part radiates into space. The 
greatest natural cold on the surface was observed 
by Erman at Yakutsk, the eapital of Eastern 
Siberia, where the thermometer stood at 72° below 
the zero of Fahrenheit. The temperature of space 
beyond the limits of the atmosphere must therefore 
be much colder—too cold to admit of the main- 
tenance of life under its present conditions, The heat 
of the sun penetrates the earth to but a very small 
depth. Diurnal variations of temperature are not 
perceived below two or three feet, while the annual 
variations do not affect the earth’s crust below 

th of the diameter of this planet. On the 
alternate heating and cooling of this film of depth 
depend the vicissitudes of climates, seasons, and cycles 
of years. Mr. Taylor then stated, that, at a certain 
depth below the earth’s surface, there is a stratum at 
which the thermometer is almost stationary. This 
stratum is consequently termed the stratum of invari- 
able temperature. The depth of this stratum depends 
—lIst, on the directness with which the sun’s rays 
fall; and, 2nd, on the conducting power of the super- 
ficial strata. It must, therefore, be different in dif- 
ferent localities. At Paris the depth of this stratum 
has been accurately ascertained to be 90 feet below the 
surface, at which depth the temperature has, for 50 
years, remained constant at 53° Fah. In other dif- 
ferent parts of the world, this stratum varies in depth 
from reasons already assigned. In the tropics, 
it is three or four feet, in the temperate regions from 
55 feet to 60 feet below the surface, while in 
the regions of extreme cold, solar influence does not 
extend beyond three or four feet, the ground below 
this depth being found always frozen, to the extent 
of 400 feet. Generally, however, the temperature 
of this invariable stratum differs but little from the 
mean temperature of the place. Mr. Taylor then 
directed attention to the important and universal 
truth, that, when carried below this stratum of inva- 
riable temperature, the thermometer rises. This rise 
is not, however, the same at all depths in all places. 
As there are isothermal lines on the earth’s surface, 
so there are iso-geothermal lines beneath it, Many 





localities, as five of the principal mines in Cornwall, 
the well of Grenelle, at Paris, the Monkwearmouth 
mine of Sunderland, Joseph’s Well at Cairo, &e.,were 
noticed as indicating the great curvature of the iso- 
geothermal line. The theory of the existence of 
internal heat was then established from—(1) this pro- 
gressive rise of the thermometer in descending into 
mines and other excavations; (2) the high tempera- 
ture of the water of artesian wells; (3) the high 
temperature of natural thermal baths or springs ; 
(4) the phenomena of volcanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes, From accurate examination of these sources 
of inquiry, there has been found that the thermometer 
rises in mines one degree for about every 50 feet of 
depth; a result confirmed by the fact that the tempe- 
rature of water in artesian wells increases in about the 
same proportion to their depth. The heat of thermal 
springs has been found equal to that of boiling water, 
and the perfectly fused condition of substances ejected 
from volcanoes indicates a temperature of 1,000°. 
The opinions of various philosophers respecting the 
cause of the central heat of the world were reviewed. 
Buffon held that the earth was a vitrified ball in the 
act of cooling; Leslie and Halley that it wasa hollow 
sphere, made up of stories like a house ; others, that 
the interior of the earth is in a perfectly molten state, 
the heat at twenty miles below the surface being suf- 
ficient to melt granite. Having pointed out the ob- 
jections to these various hypotheses, Mr. Taylor” 
affirmed, as an apparently certain fact, that this in- 
ternal heat does not affect the temperature of the 
earth’s surface. He particularly dwelt on a calcu- 
lation made by Arago, that if in the period of 2,000 
years the earth had cooled only ,jsth of a degree, the 
fact would have been indicated by a difference in the 
length of the day, in consequence of that contraction 
of its diameter, which any diminished temperature 
of that planet would have occasioned. Mr. Taylor 
quoted also records which proved that the climate 
of Tuscany has undergone no change during the 
last 200 years. With respect to the temperature 
of the sea, many difficulties are offered to accu- 
rate observation. The uncertainty as to the depth 
towhich thermometers can be sunk, the influence of 
cold and warm currents, the laws regarding the circu- 
lation of heat in liquids, and the effects of heat on 
the density of water, present serious obstacles to 
accurate results. ‘The most careful observations and 
calculations give an oceanic temperature of from 34° 
to 44°. It is probable that the submarine strata are 
sufficiently thick to prevent the free conduction of 
central heat; while the effects of heat on the density 
of water, together with its rapid diffusion throughout 
the mass of the ocean, would render a high tempera- 
ture imperceptible at any one point. On the other 
hand, the abundance of insular volcanoes sufficiently 
testifies the existence of igneous matter beneath. 
From these considerations, Mr. Taylor concluded— 
1. That, at a certain depth below the surface of the 
earth, there is asource of heat which increases as we de- 
scend, 2. That this heat cannot be derived either from 
the sun or from chemical changes. 3. That this heat 
neither perceptibly affects climates or seasons, nor 
influences the temperature of the surface of the 
earth, nor of the depths of the ocean, nor of the atmo- 
sphere. 4, That the vicissitudes of climates and 
seasons are entirely referable to solar influence. 
5. That this influence, even at its maximum, does 
not penetrate below ygghxath of the earth’s diameter. 
6. That, although we have positive evidence that 
subterranean heat exists, we can neither measure its 
intensity, nor determine the exact ratio of its increase 
towards the centre of the earth. 7. That there isno 
evidence to show that the earth is gradually cooling 
from a high temperature. 





Society or Arts.—Feb. 25._W. H. Bodkin, Esq. 
M.P., V.P. in the chair— Windham Harding, Esq., 
J.J. Russell, Esq., and H. English, Esq.,were elected 
members.—t On a new form of Locomotive Steam- 
Engine,’ by Mr. T. R. Crampton ; the object being 
to prevent rocking and vibratory motion, and to 
obtain the advantage of large driving wheels without 
increasing the height of the centre of gravity. The 
principal features of Mr. Crampton’s invention are, 
first—the driving wheels are placed at the fire-box 
end of the boiler, so that the wheels may be made of 
any height without raising the centre of gravity of 
the enginc—he thus obtains a lower centre of gravity 
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and greater stability of the engine than is the case in 
any of the usual forms; he thus also obtains a con- 
stant weight on his driving wheels, which it is not in 
the power of the engine-man injuriously to alter. 
He conceives, also, that by placing the driving wheels 
behind the extremity of the boiler, greater steadiness 
would be given from the absence of overhanging 
weight. With these changes the remainder of the 
working parts of the ordinary engine may be main- 
tained without any other alteration in their position. 
‘On the Formation of Incrustations in Steam- 
Boilers, and on the means of preventing it,’ by Dr. 
Ritterbandt.—[See ante, p. 202.] 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Sar. nstitute of Fine Arts, 8, P.m. 
Mow. Entomological Society, 8. 
Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 
Tves. Horticultural Society, 3. 
— Linnean Society, 8. 
a Civil Engineers, 8. 
Wep. Society of Arts, 8. 
Tuvr. Royal Society, half-past 8. 


— Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Botanical Society, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Faraday ‘On the Mag- 
netic Condition of Matter.’ 

Archeological Institute, 4. 


Fri. 








FINE ARTS 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 
MR. POYNTER'S REPORT. 

Tue duties of an Inspector of the Schools of 
Design are beginning to involve a heavy responsi- 
bility. Though the Central School at Somerset 
House comes not, we presume, within his official 
scope, yet almost every important centre of manu- 
facturing industry is now possessed of a similar in- 
stitution, swayed by the direction and assisted by 
the funds of the London Council. Each of these 
provincial establishments must of course be more or 
less influenced in the details of its instruction by the 
peculiar demands arising from the industrial pro- 
ducts of the neighbourhood, and to these we imagine 
the attention of the provincial committees, consist- 
ing of men interested in Art and engaged in the 
manufactures of the place, is especially directed. But 
the great framework of the whole scheme of educa- 
tion does not—nor, of course, should it—depend 
on the varieties of individual and local opinion, 
but on the regulations of the Council in London, 
—regulations suggested, indeed, by the collective 
experience and foresight of the gentlemen from 
whom this important movement in the artistic im- 
provement of the people received its first impulse, 
and to whom it owes its present advancement. Our 
readers are aware that, whatever have been the faults, 
and whatever may still be the deficiencies, of. the 
Government School of Design, our hearty support 
has been rendered to it: and while we noticed with 
regret certain derangements of its order, our convic- 
tion was expressed that, on the whole, the manage- 
ment stood, not only free from blame but entitled 
to commendation. The main object is an important 
one, working eminently for British benefit amidst 
the competition of nations, and bearing no small 
share in that progress of general education of the 
masses which has ever been one of the most dearly- 
cherished aims in the conduct of this Journal. Our 
solicitude, therefore, is directed less to the theories 
of instruction that may from time to time prevail, 
than to the earnestness with which its grand pur- 
poses influence the officers of the institution. In 
reference to the former, we all have seen that amidst 
the conflicting nostrums of volunteer physicians out 
of doors, and rebellious contumacy within, the ma- 
naging body were in peril of realizing the fable of 
“The Old Man and the Ass.” The misadventure 
passed, inquiry has convinced us that, in the selec- 
tion of artists to fill the important situations of mas- 
ters,—in the accommodations secured for the pupils, 
—in the arrangement of the studies, and in the means 
adopted to excite emulation, and to forward the 
general intellectual developement of the classes by 
the creation of a library, the zeal and discrimination 
of the Council and the Director merit approbation. 

The appointment of Mr. Ambrose Poynter to 
the office of Inspector, corroborates the views we 
have just stated. Aware of the importance of a 
watchful eye over the various provincial schools, 
the Council did well to appoint a gentleman whose 
energy of character is no less recognized than 
are the practical knowledge and firmness of pur- 











pose which he can bring to bear upon the im- 
portant inquiry periodically required of him. His 
first visit of this description, in November last, 
has drawn from Mr. Poynter a Report, which the 
Council have ordered to be printed. It is written 
with business-like attention to the minutest points 
of routine, though with a comprehensive view of the 
subject. It is evident, therefore, that to publish it 
entire in these pages is undesirable ; but the extracts 
we proceed to lay before the reader will interest all 
such as discern in this chain of institutions a grand 
national means of intellectual and industrial pro- 
gress. If the breaks in these notes appear abrupt, 
the fault lies in the requirements of our space and in 
our selection, and not in Mr. Poynter, whose Report 
is throughout clear, concise, and connected. 


“ Manchester—The Manchester School is in a 
very satisfactory condition as far as the course of 
instruction given to the pupils has advanced; but it 
has hitherto been confined to drawing ornament. 
All the advanced classes attend a class in which the 
Master lectures on the principles of Design, and the 
Committee have fitted up a room for this particular 
purpose. I had not an opportunity of attending this 
class,and indeed saw the whole School to disadvan- 
tage, the regular business being greatly interrupted by 
the pupils being occupied in the competition draw- 
ings and designs. The Committee have lately 
opened two additional rooms. There will be accom- 
modation for 370 pupils, a number which the Com- 
mittee expect to be immediately filled up. The pre- 
sent number amounts to 207. In addition to the 
classes enumerated, there is an amateur ladies’ class 
and a small private class of the sons of the principal 
manufacturers, who attend in the afternoon twice a 
week, About fifteen of the latter grade of society 
also attend the public classes; and the Committee 
anticipate the most beneficial results to the School 
from these pupils, who will hereafter be the principal 
manufacturers of the town, being brought up in the 
habits of attachment to the School, and receiving 
their education in common with those who will look 
to them for employment as designers. None of the 
old established designers in this town have availed 
themselves of the School. It is, however, important 
and satisfactory, that some of the wood carvers, 
unable from their occupations to enter upon a course 
of study in the School, have formed themselves into 
a School of their own, for the purpose of improve- 
ment in Art. The directions given by the Council 
for extending the study of the figure have not been 
favourably received by the Committee. Some who 
are fearful lest the figure should absorb the practical 
studies of the School, opposed its introduction 
altogether ; and the majority, who were favourable 
to the figure taking its due place in the course of 
study, were disposed to object to the system laid 
down, until the Committee should give it further con- 
sideration, upon the ground that if carried out 
literally, it might interfere with some of the arrange- 
ments under which they had hitherto conducted the 
School with success, The Committee have, however, 
in accordance with the directions of the Council, 
passed a resolution to the effect, that the figure shall 
henceforward become a part of the course of study of 
every pupilin the School; and the Committee and the 
Master will take into consideration the best means of 
carrying out the intention of the Council in this 
particular. Six pupils who have gone through the 
School are in full employment as pattern designers. 
One who is just out of his apprenticeship, has refused 
8007. per annum, offered him to go to America, and 
having entered into partnership with another pattern 
designer, has more demands upon him than he can 
supply. About fifteen lads have been recommended 
and employed in pattern drawing, while going through 
the School, whose good taste and method of drawing 
are stated to be highly approved by their employers; 
and the Committee feel themselves strong enough to 
advertise that there are several others whom they are 
warranted, from their proficiency, in recommending 
as apprentices and assistants.” 


“The Birmingham School is also in a flourishing 
state. The extension of the Figure Class to the 
elementary students has been received by the Com- 
mittee with the greatest satisfaction. The figure enters 
sofrequently into the composition of objects produced 
n the Birmingham manufactories, that the effect of 
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the limitation of that branch of drawing to a gla 
class has been severely felt, and the results Of the 
new system of study cannot fail to be im 

and important. I had the opportunity of se¢j a 
a bronze manufactory, a most elegant design, bya 
distinguished artist, and for an important 
effectually ruined in execution by the m 
ignorance of the figure. The contrast with Frend 
works of the same class is humiliating. ** Wig 
respect to the results obtained by the establishmen, 
of the School, the Committee are satisfied that 
better taste has been extensively spread by the wor. 
men in various departments who have partaken of 
its advantages. One manufacturer in the japanni 
trade has had at one time as many as sixteen of hiy 
peoplein the School; and having had the opportunity 
of visiting his manufactory, I can bear testimony tp 
their improvement, though there is still much to ly 
accomplished. Many of the painters employed jp 
this manufacture display considerable ability. The 
prevailing defect in their best works is a want of 
keeping and ensemble, arising from a deficiency of 
artistic feeling and taste, and the employment of 
different hands on portions of the same subject, 4 
well drawn and well painted horse will be spoiled by 
a wretched back-ground, or a good group of flower 
marred by the introduction of a bird strictly in the 
*teaboard’ style. These are defects which the inf. 
ence of the School cannot fail to amend.” 

“ Coventry.—The state of the School at Coventry, 
and its prospects for the future, are unsatisfactory, 
The number of pupils now on the books is 106. Of 
this number sixty are the boys of the free schools, 
who attend the morning class only three times ing 
fortnight. This fact must be kept in mind in cons- 
dering the average amount of attendance, which in- 
dependently of these boys, is really very small. In 
addition to the regular class, an evening class is open 
for instruction in drafting, or the mise en carte. The 
little encouragement given to the School may be 
attributed to the circumstance that the ribbon trade, 
as conducted at Coventry, affords little encourage 
ment to the arts of design. The manufacturers ar 
for the most part engaged in the production of cheap 
goods; they neither know, nor care, for the niceties 
of Art, but reject elaborate designs upon principle; 
and the established system of drafting and designing 
renders it extremely difficult for the few who are 
more intelligent and zealous to introduce any sub 
stantial improvement. If an independent drafter 
producesa design which is approved, he receives the 
order to draft it; the established price is paid for the 
draft, but the design reckons for nothing. Under 
these circumstances, very little that is original isever 
attempted. The manufacturers are content to depend 
upon French patterns, which are drafted by the 
drafters in their establishments, with such alterations 
and modifications, for the sake of variety, as they are 
competent to make. This class of workmen are, for 
the most part, too well satisfied with themselves to 
resort to the School for instruction in drawing and 
colouring. The few manufacturers who produce rich 
goods employ designers independently of drafting; 
but I could not learn that such designers could make 
a living at Coventry, or at most but one or two ata 
time. After these data, it cannot be expected that 
the School should have produced much effect upot 
the general manufacture of the town. One mani 
facturer has three lads from the School as drafter, 
and considers that they draft much better from thei 
knowledge of drawing, but admits that, as designers 
there is no opening for them. The best effect, there 
fore, that could result from the School would b, 
that the drafters should resort to it, but this they 
have never done, except to the limited extent before 
stated. The Committee are perfectly aware of the 
unsatisfactory state of the School, and of their own 
failure to render it an object of interest to the mant- 
facturers generally, which they are disposed to attr 
bute, and perhaps justly, to external causes. 
premises are very objectionable.” 

“ Nottingham.—Its present prospects are encol 
raging. Since the appointment of the present mastet, 
Mr. Hammersley, in August, the attendance has 
rapidly increased to nearly double the amount t@ 
which it had declined in July, the last month of the 
previous master. At present there are fifteen appl 
cants who cannot be received. On Friday we 
there is a class for drawing plants from nature; 
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study the figure, in accordance with 
> aye’ the Louncit’ which have been fol- 
Towed asclosely a8 possible; butthemaster asks forsome 
discretion to act according to circumstances in the case 
of students of a certain class and age, whom it might 
be desirable to draw to the School without subjecting 
them inflexibly to the whole routine of study. Not- 
tingham appears to be a place where a female class 
might be established with great advantage. The 
number of females employed in the embroidery and 
lace trade of Nottingham is immense. Many of 
them are necessitated, whether com petent or not, to 
be more or less designers; and it may be said, that 
a knowledge of drawing is of importance to all who 
execute the designs of others, ‘ Even in the simple 
and humble operation of running the thread round 
the pattern, which is the finishing operation upon the 
machine lace, there is a perceptible difference in the 
manner in which it is performed by different hands, 
dependent upon a taste for form. Notwithstanding 
the past inefficiency of the School, its mere exist- 
ence appears to have had its effect in exciting a 
critical spirit in the workmen, with respect to the 


> artistical qualities of the patterns which come into 


> children have attended the School. 
has been excited among the pattern drawers. 


their hands. Some of the manufacturers can testify 
to this fact in their own establishments ; and it has 
been found to originate with those workmen whose 
A similar feeling 
An 


‘application has been made by one of established 
~ reputation to be allowed to take such advantage of 
"the School as his avocations will permit, and the 
' master is anxious to open the door as widely as pos- 


sible to applicants of this description. 


When the 


" present master joined the School, the casts, and even 
_ some of the books, were put away and out of sight. 


The casts are now brought out, and arranged as well 
as time and circumstances have permitted; and on 
Monday evenings the School is open to public in- 


' spection, on which occasions the best display possible 


7 





' ismade of the books and other works of Art. Many 


of the visitors are manufacturers, who have never 
before had an opportunity to show that they took an 
interest in the objects of the School, and the Com- 
mittee, who perfectly understand the true end of 
their proceedings, think that now the attention of 
the public has been attracted to the School, a good 
display of the antique would have an important 
effect in elevating the general taste. There is no 
lending library ; the Committee are anxious to estab- 
lish one, and wish to have a list of that at Somerset 
House.” 

* Sheffield —Next to Birmingham, it is at Sheffield 
that a School of Industrial Art ought to produce the 
most direct influence upon manufactures; but in no 
place has the School shown go little sign of life. From 
whatever cause it may arise, the Committee appear to 
have failed in exciting any interest in the School on 
the part of the manufacturers. With respect to some 
branches of manufacture, the evil may perhaps be 


_ traced to the customary mode of treating design, 








precisely similar to what has been stated with refer- 
ence to Coventry ; if a die-sinker, for example, offers 
a design for a piece of plate, the first consideration in 
judging of it is too often whether it will involve any 
extraordinary expense in the “getting up.” It is of 
little use, therefore, for the designer to attempt any- 
thing new or superior in Art: such qualities would 
only tend towards the condemnation of his design ; 
and the risk of producing an unmarketable model 
's at his own charge. This refers to the inde- 
Pendent die-sinkers, who are few in number compared 
with those in regular employment in the plate manu- 
factories. The stove-grate and fender makers appear 
to be more advanced,—and in this trade designers 
are extensively employed, and well paid. Some of 
their apprentices have been in the School, but with 
ittle advantage to their general improvement, since, 
from the moment they exhibit any progress in the 
elements of Art, they are withdrawn to be made use- 
in the manufactories—their masters having yet 

‘0 learn that their proficiency in Art can be an equi- 
valent for the money value of their time employed 
in attaining it. The mere fact, however, of these 
ys becoming so speedily useful is a strong proof of 
the influence of the School, little as it may be under- 
or regarded by those for whose benefit it ope- 
mates. None of the established designers have ever 
wailed themselves of the School to increase their 





knowledge or improve their taste. There are, at the 
present time, sixty-six pupils on the books of the 
School. In the class for modelling, which ought to 
be a most important branch of study at Sheffield, 
there is one pupil. [!] On Tuesday and Friday 
afternoons the Library is open, but very few attend, 
and sometimes none. .The School has also been 
open on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, at the 
suggestion of some of the members of the Methodist 
Connexion, for the purpose of giving the boys of their 
school the advantage of drawing in their half-holi- 
days; but not one of those boys has ever attended, 
not even the sons of those by whom the suggestion 
was made. Two or three of the most diligent of the 
evening class only have ever made use of the After- 
noon School. There can be no complaint by the 
manufacturers of any want of intelligence or sym- 
pathy, with regard to their interests, on the part of 
the Committee, since, of fifteen members, ten are 
directly connected with the staple of the place— 
seven being actually manufacturers, and three mer- 
chants in the metal trade.” 


* York.—There is little to remark on the subject 
of the York School, which proceeds steadily on the 
plan laid down by the Council. The boys are chiefly 
sons of mechanics—house painters, masons, carvers, 
plasterers, and carpenters. Those who have remained 
the longest, and attended most regularly in the 
School, are of these classes, As the pupils have 
generally remained in the School to go through the 
whole course of instruction, there has been little 
change among them, and little opportunity to show 
to what account they could turn their acquirements, 
Six boys and one female pupil come from the 
country, and board in York, for the purpose of 
attending the School. The School excites consider- 
able attention among the nobility and gentry of the 
neighbourhood. Visitors are numerous; and excel- 
lent meetings have been collected at the distribution 
of the prizes. The system of allotting prizes to the 
most meritorious works of the pupils in the classes, 
instead of to competition drawings, has been adopted 
here, and found successful. Prizes have been given, 
by the liberality of Mr. Etty, for designs for stained 
glass, and for painting from flowers. There is no 
Lending Library. The Committee would be glad to 
establish one. 


“ Newcastle.—In the evening male class there are 
sixty-three pupils. Their attendance is reported to 
be irregular, and generally short; but this season 
more of the old pupils have returned than formerly : 
they are mostly engaged in trades. Newcastle pos- 
sesses more than common facilities for promoting 
the success of the School. Literary institutions are 
liberally encouraged, and an interest in the Arts 
among the inhabitants naturally follows. The Mu- 
seum is excellent, and contains a collection of birds, 
shells, insects, and corals, which might be of the 
greatest advantage to the School if the pupils were 
qualified to study from them. There is likewise a 
class of long standing for the study of geometry and 
perspective, held in the same building as the School, 
but entirely independent of it. This class might be 
made available for the School. It is unnecessary to 
say that window-glass is the staple manufacture of 
Newcastle; but since the duty has been taken off 
the material, there has been a great increase in the 
fabrication of manufactured articles in glass. A 
large proportion of all the stained glass made for 
churches is supplied from Newcastle, and chiefly 
from one manufactory, which employs a great 
number of well-educated artists, principally from 
Edinburgh, some of whom follow up the study of 
the figure in the School; but this establishment, 
which might influence, and be influenced by Art to 
an immense extent, is conducted upon a principle 
calculated to produce effects altogether adverse to 
sound taste, that of reproducing the glass of the Middle 
Ages, with all its imperfect composition and bad draw- 
ing ; and so literal is the imitation, that the dirt and 
corrosion of time upon the old material are faithfully 
copied on the new. It is but just to say, that what 
is professed to be done cannot be done better ; but 
it is in vain to look for the promotion of good Art 
where bad is made an express condition. Some 
potteries in the neighbourhood of Newcastle,although 
producing the coarsest ware, might afford an opening 
for industrial art in the improvement of form ; but 








the Committee have been unable to excite any in- 
terest on the subject in that quarter.” 





This interesting dc t is eminently sugges- 
tive. In the mention which we made, lately, of a 
pamphlet by Mr. Wallis, of the Manchester School 
of Design, it was our desire to point the most 
direct reprobation against any efforts to promote 
disunion in the management of these institutions. 
Could anything be wanting to show the importance 
of avoiding those petty discrepancies which arise 
invariably from the existence of an imperium in im- 
perio, it is afforded by Mr. Poynter's evidence of the 
dogged obstacles presented by habits to which the 
ignorance or apathy of manufacturers in some places 
enchain them; nothing but the most strenuous and 
unremitting and united efforts will overcome the 
vis inertie of stolid “ practical experience” that 
would wish to “ let well alone.” On such men the 
force of foreign example and triumph is powerless, 
and it is only the gradual rising to success of younger 
and more enlightened men, that will open their eyes 
by touching their pockets. Sincerely to be praised, 
therefore, are various suggestions of Mr. Poynter, 
and the resolutions of certain of the provincial com- 
mittees, to avail themselves of every local meags for 
attracting the interest and elevating the minds of the 
rising generation, even where manufacturers and the 
older designers turn a cold aspect on the efforts of 
the Schools. For this end, museums of pictures and 
of natural history, botanical gardens, and exhibi- 
tions of manufactural design cannot but serve the 
public weal, and in no way can the liberality of 
trustees and municipal bodies be more worthily and 
effectively directed to the assistance of Schools of 
Design. Another noteworthy point is the valuable 
aid which the female classes in these institutions 
offer to young women. It is a matter of great 
importance and interest, calculated as such education 
is, if well carried out, to rescue many from suspense 
and misery by teaching what is so appropriate to 
females,—the exercise of invention and the power 
of graceful design. In the concluding paragraph of 
Mr. Poynter’s pamphlet, we see reason to ask why— 
in addition to those of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Norwich, 
and other towns not before named—there is as yet 
no School of Design in the Potteries? Previous 
reports from Paris have pointed out the skill with 
which the arts of the designer have enriched the 
value of pottery in the neighbouring country; and we 
are astonished that in a district where the talents of 
the sculptor and the painter could effect wonders, 
when united with the material excellence of the 
manufacture, there are as yet no public efforts to 
elevate the ingenuity, or excite the humble slumber- 
ing genius that has so often, from the Etruscans 
downwards, been found to be the heritage of the 
artificer in clay. 





EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY LATE AND LIVING 
FRENCH ARTISTS. 
Paris, February. 

England appears to have a yet greater need than 
continental countries of “ foreign correspondence,” 
both from her insular position and her very stand-off 
character, which insulates her much more. Not 
long ago, she was as ignorant of European Art as a 
little China, within her proud chalky wall and the 
deep wet-ditch of salt water around it. Holding 
herself aloof will never attain her a high station, 
except in her own opinion; but, indeed, the subjoined 
brief and slight remarks about French pictures can 
little pretend to illuminate her with respect to the 
zsthetical claims of other kingdoms, and thereby her 
own, unless she can extract sunbeams from cucum- 
bers. On the chance of their affording her a single 
ray,l offer them. Let me premise a hint our phil- 
anthropists might take: the Exhibition has for its 
charitable object to contribute towards the succour 
and support of artists generally—painters, sculptors, 
engravers, architects, and dravghtsmen, It was, 
however, no act of charity to visit it, as is too often 
the case in such appeals. Few of our countrymen 
may have got their full franc’s-worth of entertain- 
ment at the feast; but many circumstances made 
me relish it. I felt well pleased to see again several 
works which I had seen when they first blazed forth 
at the Louvre Exposition, and to test my own opi- 
nions that glimmered elsewhere; pleased also to 
see divers other productions, stentorian praises of 
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which had reached me, and whose real merits might 
be what friend Bottom designates ‘‘ monstrous small” 
notwithstanding. My dilettante hunger after these 
things proved a good sauce, and verily the fare was 
Spartan enough to require it. 

Pre-eminent stood David's celebrated picture, 
* Bonaparte on Mount St. Bernard.’ The ablest of 
French monarchs, and the weakest of ours, resemble 
one another in egotistical multiplication of their por- 
traits. Who can reckon up Charles the First’s ? 
Napoleon’s would tire out a calculating-machine to 
number them! How many repetitions of this 
equestrian example by David exist? A so-called 
original exhibited in London some years ago, I 
remember the Atheneum then noticed: yet here 
rises Banquo again; and I have met with a dozen 
like claimants at least. Most were manifest copies ; 
the present one seems genuine. To the best of my 
recollection, your critique above mentioned suits this 
also, and renders any detail superfluous, Its exe- 
cution displays a great deal of skill, of a bad kind, 
flat but clear effect, hard but correct design. As for 
the invention, if Astley’s troop gave an equestrian 
melo-drama on the same subject, its hero would 
caper up the wooden Alps of the back-scene in the 
precise clap-trap attitude assumed by David's Na- 
poleon. Perhaps I should have said Napoleon’s 
Napoleon, the invention being ascribed to himself : 
its contrast with the prosaic fact that he mounted 
GreatSt. Bernard astride on a humble donkey, makes 
its sublime quite ridiculous, The Emperor's notions 
about Art were even still more theatrical and rococo 
than the painter's. Charles had the good sense not 
to let his portraits be monuments at once of his false 
taste and his false character. A similar frigid cor- 
rectness distinguishes ‘The Death of Socrates,’ 
wherein David imitates the Poussin classicalities 
with success; their formal ordonnance, and finical 
costume, as if the philosophers had been just taken, 
ready-dressed for the scene, from their bandboxes, 
without disturbing a fold or a frizzle. Yet such 
things are admired even still by our neighbours,— 
yea, by those among them who admire the pure 
Grecian antique! David's unidealized portraits, 
however, have great merit. There is much nature, 
truth, and individuality about them; the touch is 
freer, the texture richer, the colouring pleasanter. 
His own likeness represents him a small, spare, deli- 
cate-featured man, plain but animated. It has not 
the sanguine fiery look of the guillotiniste-painter 
who exclaimed, “ Let us grind a little more of the 
red ;” yet wears a vivid, intense expression, a pale 
flush, as if of passions always at a white heat. 
‘ Madame David,’ with her green eyes, bulbous soft 
nose, her bare long arms, and her waistband up to 
her shoulders, seems the model of a citoyenne, that 
smiled, talked, and took snuff throughout the whole 
Revolution. ‘ Marat dying,’ an illustrative historical 
portrait, sets the horrible period and person before 
us in faithfullest detail. A dreary, ill-furnished 
room—the stricken Proscriber hanging half out of 
the bath—a blood-stained knife fallen from his 
breast—corpse-like flesh, and the prevalent tone of 
the picture a yellowish dun—all bespeak the reign 
of ruffian truculence, and the rebellion against it of 
vengeance as fierce. No such object actuated the 
painter: he drew what the tinge of his own mind 
made him think was simply grand, while it was 
simply hideous. He meant to give his idol the look 
of a murdered hero, not of a murderer; nevertheless, 
Marat’s face resembles one of those felon-casts, or 
plaster masks, we see at model-shops, with big 
cheek-bones, straight lips, low forehead, and callous 
expression,—his very features class him among the 
lineal descendants of Cain, who declare war against 
mankind to the knife! And by the knife he himself 
perished ; a stiff, sharp-pointed, single-edged blade, 
doubtless itself a portrait. ’Twas not a womanish 
heart nerved the woman's hand that drove it so 
deep, for the clean, triangular wound has the exact 
section of the hilt. David had judgment enough to 
insert, as a detail, the first sentence of Charlotte's 
petition—a delective encomium upon her victim's 
compassionate nature—which his closing eye peruses, 
and which thus admits him the martyr of his own 


humane accessibility, and herself a traitress who | 


made his virtue her advantage to slaughter him. 
The painter showed less acumen in writing his 
name under the blood-boltered patriot’s, as dedicator 


of the picture: he thus became a co-heir with him 
to his perpetuity of infamous renown, while he 
hoped it would entail on him a large share ‘of his 
friend's immortal honours. Such be human calcu- 
lations! 

Here are Delaroche’s three cabinet pieces, ‘ Ma- 
zarin’s Deathbed,’ ‘Richelieu death-sick in his 
Barge, towing De Thou and Cinq Mars to the Block,’ 
and ‘The Assassination of Guise,’ whose separate 
merits the Atheneum discussed, I think, full ten 
years ago. The latter would bear a second eulo- 
gium, as would Scheffer’s ‘Francesca di Rimini,’ 
noticed at the same time; but claimants unmen- 
tioned yet have a right to my tribute instead. 
Scheffer’s * Portrait of Liszt’ is well designed, co- 
loured, painted, and conceived ; it depicts the man 
of genius, successful, and consciously successful: I 
do not know whether it be answerable for the frown 
of an intellectual bruiser given to the handsome 
pianist, and the air of swagger to his half-turned 
elastic figure. These attacks upon the spectator’s ad- 
miration are never made by Titian’s dignified portraits 
of celebrated characters. ‘The Soldier's Widow’ is 
very good Westall. Girodet’s little sketch of the 
* Deluge’ pleased me better than the big work, pre- 
senting neither such a display of Bedlamite ghastliness 
in the scramblers, nor of monotonous green in the 
colour, like the surface of a stagnant pond. His 
* Hippocrates,’ who refuses the bribes of Artaxerxes, 
belongs to the pseudo-classique school, so I need not 
say inflames every Frenchman’s enthusiasm and 
petrifies mine. ‘Lear,’ by Gros, a small, spirited 
thing, with much of Fuseli’s wild sublimity about its 
conception, his extravagant grandiose about its forms, 
and dashed off with a great deal of Rubens’s vigour 
and brilliant effect, does the painter more credit than 
many an acre of canvas he filled as full of bodies as 
Pére-la- Chaise, and called it a battle-field. * Brigand 
Scene,’ by Leopold Robert, I should guess an earlier 
work, before he had acquired his bright, clear man- 
ner, and abjured the student’s taste for commonplace 
romantic subjects. ‘*Chlodsinde, or the Hot-Water 
Ordeal,’ by Pujol, a large, legendary picture, in which 
it would be difficult to point out either a striking fault 
or beauty. ‘ Belisarius,’ by Gérard, the well-known 
engraved work ; I must acknowledge a far nobler 
idea than Salvator’s ‘ Date Obolum,’ (the vulgar and 
absurd tradition,) but an idea bodied forth with far 
less artistic power and grandeur of design than that 
ruined piece of mortality,— 

Whose Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 

The weight of mightiest monarchies, — 
seems yet as able to bear up atriumphal arch as the 
gate-pillar he stands at, an awful suppliant. ‘ Marius 
re-entering Rome,’ a sketch: the fierce, inexorable, 
unstayable rush to his revenge, and the abject tre- 
pidation of the senators, well pourtrayed : if a finished 
picture exists, too much improvement may have 
spoilt all this. Sketch for the ‘ Battle of Austerlitz,’ 
about the size of a sabertash in the latter: their 
respective merits, I think, are in the inverse ratio of 
their dimensions. Two or three studies by Greuze, 
very Greuze-like, glossy, affected, blubber-faced 
things; and a good portrait of ‘M. Will,’ though its 
flesh-colour rancid, and the touches lie upon it as 
thick as butter upon new-churned milk. 

Several works by Horace Vernet illustrate his versa- 
tile powers. ‘Judas and Thamar,’ ‘ Rebecca at the 
Fountain,’ weall know from engravings. I had seen 
the originals before, and admired them for their faith- 
ful costumeand local character. The Atheneumnoticed 
them also. They are not what they call themselves, 
wanting every sacro-historic distinction: Rebecca was 
probably, indeed, a stout-limbed brunette that let her 
rich-tinted beauties display themselves through the 
numerousair-holesandslitsofher sole garment, atunic, 
eastern fashion ; and, perhaps, was adroit enough to 
balance a water-jar on her wrist while she poured its 
contents into the mouth of a traveller; but she was 





something more, something which a Raffael would 
| have made her, and thus elevated his picture above 
| a mere illustration of an Oriental Annual. Even 
, Thamar’s poetic (i.e. veritable) character is quite 
above thatof a black-eyed pulpy nymph, melting with 
| the heat of her own blood and of the weather. 
Vernet’s large historic attempt here shows thata 
| great picture, like a great book, may be a great evil : 
it does his reputation absolute disservice. ‘ Edith of 
| the Swan’s Neck seeking Harold’s Body after the 





Battle of Hastings,’ sets before us a heap ef mde. 
carnage, and the heroine a most unattractive mar: 
with the face of a distracted doll, neither grief. 
nor anywise significant (except of ineptitude) 


and her swan’s neck little whiter or less con 
How theartiy 


than a man-of-war’s mooring-cable. 
mistook both his subject and himself! 4 Teprese. 
tation of the same scene by our much-negleeted coun. 
tryman, my lamented friend Hilton, is Sublimity ang 
beauty in one, compared to this ; although he did ny 
reckon it among his luckiest efforts (I quote his o 
modest phrase), and the Vernon collection oan 
contains finer specimens of his genius, Excuse M4 
brief digressionary tribute. , 
*The Gate of Constantina’ and ‘The Breach! 
are capital miniature illustrations of the Alger: 
war. ‘A Chase in the Pontine Marshes,’ whe 
sportsmen embark at night as if soon to becom, 
“‘dead game’’ themselves for their bandittisiis 
assistants, also evinces M. Vernet’s admirabh 
illustrative talent, which even approaches the ina, 
ginative when stimulated by visible matters of fa. 
Another very illustration-esque picture is Cognig/, 
‘Abduction of Rebecca,’ from Scott's « Ivanhoe! 
Popular literature tends much to lower the tone 
Art: while the Bible was the people's almost exe. 
sive study (through their teachers’ eyes), illustration 
of it took its sublime character. ‘ Tintoretto pou. 
traying his Daughter laid dead beside him’ isa highe 
subject, albeit of domestic interest; but it woul 
have puzzled Timanthes to doit justice. M. Cogniethas 
given the bereaved parent no more expression of any. 
thing save the most perfect coolness than a comm 
limnercometotake thegirl’s likeness would have won, 
or a carpenter to take her coffin’s length; indeed 
he looks for all the world as if he wanted to geta 
study out of her ere the said artizan nailed her w! 
His stoicism at a sight that would move the soul ¢ 
a childless misogynist—that moved even me “ing 
dream of passion”—appears unnatural, disappoint, 
and revolts. His bonnet over his eyes, ay, or bis 
coat-lappet, the old subterfuge, had been better! 
French artists usually paint “par préférence’i 
corpse under the process of decomposition : thists 
be sure satisfies the spectator it is dead enough, bit 
rather affects his stomach than his heart. Por 
Maria Rubusti, from whose fair and unpollated 
flesh the delicate spirit of a Hilton or an Eastlake 
had made you imagine violets would spring, seem 
here about to burst into rank mushrooms and fung. 
A pound of civet! I shall only add, the colourg 
of the details by its disagreeable hues completes te 
harmonious offensiveness of all the picture's ing. 
dients. Yet recollect how beautiful, how pathetic 
the theme, and give its conceiver so far forth merited 
credit. His ‘Episode from the Massacre of the 
Innocents’ I was anxious to see, because the pri 
had often arrested my attention. I cannot pick ay 
larger hole in the painting itself than that its dimer 
sions are altogether immoderate. The artist ha 
treated his subject genre-fashion, and therelir 
frighted the proprieties when he gave his figures fil 
life (or nearer heroic) size, as well as his canvas fil 
historical proportions. A peasant who huddles he- 
self and child into a dark corner may express, whic 
this group does, terrors of the Massacre above, ve] 
forcibly and touchingly, and we have no right! 
refuse such episodes their due applause. Bi 
they are episodes, and humble ones, not the po 
itself, nor at all conceived in its elevated spint:é 
beggar-woman may have been mother of an Innoceth 
still Raffael Sanzio, disciple of Nature though ke 
was, could be natural without the help of ms 
squalor, plebeian physiognomies and vulgar fora 
M. Cogniet’s group is far from mean yet wants th 
halo of idealism that would raise it to a Scriptut 
piece, and prevent its being mistaken for a mass 
of Vendéan babes by sansculotte soldiers, until to 
mere accessaries corrected the error. Histort 
subjects, treated historically, comport with th 
smallest dimensions; reduced to the tableau-degem 
style, they look preposterous and presumptuous # 
large proportions, like ‘Tales of a Grandfather # 
folio. ' 
Perhaps the Exhibition contains no works whic 
bear a more decided impress of genius than 1 
caricatures by Charlet, the French Cruik 
but as little ressemblant as the Charivari to Parc 
they are named ‘La Téte de la Republiqu ¢ 
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ttered old frost-bitten National Guard, and * La 
Q e de la République’ (a lace-coated young 
— 1) They have the very rare merit with cari- 

ad not being caricate—neither their forms, 
ide nor expression, overcharged—yet giving each 
- hject the strongest characterism possible. They 
nanny a short time before the artist’s death; 
black chalks on blue paper, coloured here and there, 
the touch very free, the strokes few and simple. 

Among three or four sketches by Prudhon, a love- 


} Jorn female seated and a Cupid beside her, displays 
much power over the crayon: a@ small ‘ Venus and 
© Adonis’ in oils, of good colour, rich, broad treatment, 
" and temperate though effective clear-obscure, is 


4 worth many @ 


huge bland and white reproduction by 
this painter of Caravaggio’s worn-out trick to waylay 


| when he was otherwise unable to attract attention. 


M. Ingres contributes a pair of good portraits, 


© ‘Comte Molé’ and ‘M. Bertin I’Ainé,’ besides a 


dozen ambitious works, which obtain so — 
Here 


are his two ‘ Odalisques,,— one manifestly his 


. female living model, clad in puris naturalibus (except 


recumbent so as best to reveal her 
Tvanhoe' fe aturban), and rec 


greatest plenitude of dorsal and lateral beauties, 
Titian’s ‘ Venus’ was doubtless his living-model too; 
but how delicate her self-exhibition compared with 
such ostentatious exposure, while she lies within her 


 bedimmed, close-curtained seclusion, utterly forgetful 


and unreckful of mankind’s admiration amidst secret 
gloryings at the sight of her native unadorned charms! 


| No luxurious reverie of the kind absorbs Odalisque; 


she looks over her shoulder to observe whether ama- 
teurs enough hold an ante-mortem inquest on her 


‘body, and whether they will return the flattering 


yerdict, after a nice and curious survey of its anato- 
mical details,—‘“* Man-slaughter.” What most sur- 
prises about the figures of this ultra-classic painter 
is, that they often exhibit very lame draughtsman- 
ship: both Odalisques have as ill-drawn parts as if he 
had been president of our Academy, instead of the 
French one at Villa Medici. But perhaps I am 
prejudiced against the modern.classic ; beyond doubt, 
the painted libel upon Dante's ‘ Francesca di Rimini’ 
put forth by M. Ingres proves himself a bitter anta- 
gonist of the romantic. I had imagined the print a 


Slibel upon the painting, which a view of the latter 


now shows me itis not. Paulo Malatesta, the gallant 
young noble, is metamorphosed into an Abraham 
Slender, making an attempt with silliest protrusion of 
his lips, and the most awkward strain of his limbs to 
kiss Anne Page—I beg pretty Anne's sweet pardot.— 
I do not think my de- 
scription exaggerated ; you can all consult the print 
above mentioned. M. Ingres paints blue silk very well: 
his cold, hard manner suits it: I have yet to find out 
hisother merits ; they appear somewhat recondite. 





ProckEDINGs OF THE Art-Union Commitrer.— 
Ifthe reader has ever been at one of those festivals 
which, at Cambridge, are called Commencements, 
and at Oxford, we believe, Commemorations, he 
may possibly recollect that certain young gentlemen 
ascend pulpits, and, in the face of the University and 
its guests, recite certain performances, purporting to 
be in the English, Latin, and Greek languages, 
called prize poems. The most astonishing thing 
about these poems is, that the University, not satis- 
fied with once hearing them recited, actually requires 
that they be published. Some persons have thought 
that the publication was part of the course of theology 
approved by the academic Senate; it being, as it were, 
an authoritative and practical condemnation of the 
old Pagan superstition that such things as middling 
poets could not exist. This notion has been 
confirmed by the fact that the poems, supposed to 
be English, have been presented to the world, col- 
lected in one volume ; a cursory glance at which will 
satisfy the reader that no motives, less imperious 
than the promptings of religious zeal, could have 
saved the contents from the oblivion which has been the 
fate and meed of the writers. It has never, however, 
occurred to the University authorities to publish the 
unsuccessful poems. Satisfied with letting the world 
know what it was that they wanted, it does not seem 
to have struck them that they ought to go a little 
urther, and givea sample of what they did not want, 

he glory of such a feat was reserved for the Com- 
huttee of the Art-Union of London, which is about 





to publish engravings in outline of nine of the rejected 
cartoons, for the purpose of delighting the subscribers 
of some future year, gratifying the artists who are to 
make reduced drawings, each of his own work, and, 
as from some mysterious hints we feel justified in 
inferring, showing foreigners what English artists can 
do. 
Now, if we recollect right, there was among the 
publishers something like competition for the car- 
toons to which the first series of prizes was awarded 
by the Royal Commission. They were exhibited in 
London, after removal from Westminster Hall; they 
have been exhibited in the country ; and there isa 
long list of subscribers to the lithographic copies of 
them. Thus was the judgment of the Royal Com- 
mission confirmed; thus was it shown that mer- 
cantile value was identical with esthetic worth. If 
the cartoons which it is proposed to engrave in out- 
line had been the objects of similar competition, 
curiosity, and eagerness; if the very performance 
which has been thought worthy of a prize of 500/. 
had been one which any man of ordinary prudence 
would have purchased in the expectation of ever 
deriving profit from it; if the exhibition had been 
remarkable for anything but the “ moral courage,” 
as it is the fashion to cail it, of the Committee; if 
there had been anything in it to be proud of ;—we 
should be disposed to regard this contemplated waste 
of the money with some toleration. But when we 
learn that, in addition to the sums which will be ex- 
pended in purchasing a host of little pictures, and 
80 encouraging a race of little artists, who are quite 
incapable of advancing with the public taste ; and, 
in addition to the sad misapplication of money which 
will be necessary for distributing the engraving from 
the work of Mr. Selous, there is to be a costly at- 
tempt at perpetuating, not the works of Mr. Armi- 
tage and Mr. Paton only, but the miserable produc- 
tions of Mr. Scharf and others,—we cannot refrain 
from drawing attention to the stolid and obstinate 
mismanagement of this Institution. Instead of 
learning, from the failure of the competition, that 
the foremost men in Art will not submit themselves 
to their judgment, and thence deducing the necessity 
of altering their system, the Committee of the Art- 
Union very complacently assumes everything to be 
so right and satisfactory that they are going to pub- 
lish the very works which they have condemned. 
“T have a reasonable good ear in music,” says Bot- 
tom; “let us have the tongs and the bones.” 

Whether or not the gentlemen whose works are 
to be engraved in outline will be satisfied with the 
purposed arrangement, we shall not venture to pre- 
dict. The artists who can submit their works to the 
judgment of the Committee of the Art-Union must 
be such very exceptional personages, that the ordinary 
rules of augury cannot be supposed to apply to them. 
But, with regard to the attempt that will be made to 
lower the character of British Art in the estimation 
of foreigners, by publishing these engravings as the 
choicest specimens of high Art that England can pro- 
duce, we venture to prophesy that the proposed pub- 
lication will be accompanied by such a history of the 
Art-Union, as will enable continental critics to judge 
what authority and weight belong to its decisions. 

Fine Art Gossip.—Since 1843, when we had 
the pleasure to announce, in letters from M. Botta 
himself, the interesting discoveries made by that 
gentleman at Mosul (Nineveh), we have, from time 
to time, reported the progress of excavation, and ob- 
served, with regret, that the results fell somewhat 
short of early anticipations. A whisper, however, 
has now reached us,—and, considering the temper of 
the Turkish Government, people in the East think 
it wise to speak with “bated breath” of such matters, 
—that very important researches have for some time 
been carried on under the direction of our country- 
man, Colonel Rawlinson, and attended with great 
success,—many hundred inscriptions having been 
disinterred, which the Colonel hopes to be able to 
interpret and explain, and some curious and valuable 
works of sculpture. 

It is pleasant evidence that the value of Art is be- 
ginning to be felt amongst a people, when its sepa- 
rate communities are anxious to claim their share in 
the national property of that description, and zealous 
to do honour to those amongst their own particular 
sons who have been contributors thereto, It has 





been to the want of this feeling, so common in France, 
even more than to the deficiency in high places of 
that patronage which in France has been so largely 
bestowed, that the Fine Arts of England have been 
nearly silent as a vivifying principle; and that a 
country, which in all the mechanical and manufac- 
turing arts has outstripped the world, should yet be 
behind some of them, and behind its own genius, 
in the arts of design. ‘The lead in this direc. 
tion which the Government has at last made, we are 
glad to see the people following with a daily enlarg- 
ing zeal and knowledge. Schools of Design are 
springing up in our manufacturing towns; and the 
sons of Art, who were esteemed, not long ago, the 
outcasts of such societies, have a chance of yet 
becoming each man “ a prophet in his own country.” 
—These considerations have been suggested to us 
by a public entertainment which the men of Paisley 
have been giving to their veteran townsman, Mr. 
Henning—eminent as a modeller, and principally 
known by his restoration of the Elgin Marbles, 
Mr. Henning is a self-taught artist, who was origi- 
nally a carpenter; and when he forsook his trade, 
and wandered from his native town, seduced by the 
instincts of his art, we much question whether he was 
not looked on by its great men of that day as little 
better than a vagabond. Now, he comes amongst 
them an honoured guest, upon the strength of claims 
whose legitimacy is something like a new revelation, 
Assuredly, they were most fully allowed on the pre- 
sent occasion; and if the Paisley “ bodies,” as they 
are familiarly and distinctively called, did indulge a 
good deal in that sort of snug self-assertion and 
talkative congratulation which is characteristic of 
their countrymen, yet, as we have hinted, this was 
one of the cases in which these are most natural and 
graceful—a little exaggeration in the matter being 
a much better thing than the indifference which it 
has replaced. The flavour of the festival is not 
quite to our particular taste,—but the occasion is. 
In spite of a rather summary conferring of degrees, 
a somewhat arbitrary distribution of the Immortals, 
we rejoice to see any provincial town assuming to 
be a college in the University of Intellect. That 
Paisley should suddenly fancy itself in the sole 
occupancy of Olympus, or Scotland at large claim 
to have Parnassus for its exclusive browsing-ground, 
may amuse, without hurting anybody :—but that 
any community should neglect to occupy its own 
little croft in that transcendental region is a wrong 
to those who won it for jher, and an injury to 
Parnassus itself—_We are pleased, accordingly, to 
find the chairman, on the occasion before us, 
seeking to exalt the town by means of its in- 
tellectual illustrations: “ Paisley,” he said, “has 
been styled the most plebeian town in the empire. 
No doubt it is true it cannot boast the commercial 
splendour of Glasgow, nor the numbers that other 
cities in the empire contain,—but for one thing—it 
cannot be denied to have been the birthplace of 
talent. What other place can boast of having equal- 
led the geniusof Tannahill in lyrics? In the whole 
range of biography can there be shown a man strug- 
gling against difticulties so successfully as Wilson 
the ornithologist? We are met this night to do 
honour to another man of genius, a native of Paisley ; 
and at this table are seated three distinguished men, 
T allude to Mr. Henning, Mr. Fillans the sculptor, 
and last, not least, my friend on my left, Professor 
Wilson.”’—It was stated, that Paisley having failed 
in her attempts to obtain for herself a share of the 
advantages offered by the Glasgow School of Design, 
is moving for the establishment of one of her own, 
as an important aid in the perfecting of her manu- 
factures. 

The fifth Report of the Commissioners on the Fine 
Arts contains but little with which our readers were 
not already informed —that six arched compartments 
in the House of Lords are to be decorated with fresco 
paintings; one of them to be completed before the 
others are commenced, so as to afford an opportunity 
for judging of the finished work,— that the execu- 
tion of the first fresco is to be committed to Mr, 
Dyce,—and that the subject selected is the cartoon 
exhibited by him, ‘ The Baptism of Ethelbert,’ with 
any alterations in the details which may appear to 
the artist advisable. Meanwhile, “ being desirous to 
afford opportunities for the further practice of fresco 
painting, and for the cultivation of the style of design 
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which is fitted for it,” the Commissioners propose, 
that the “ Upper Waiting Hall” should be decorated 
with fresco paintings, provided the architectural ar- 
rangements and the light should, on the completion 
of the apartment, be found to be adapted for the 
purpose; and to commit the execution of five of these 
works to Mr. Cope, Mr. Horsley, Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
Severn and Mr. Tenniel, and 2,000/. is to be appro- 
priated for their remuneration.—It is also announced 
that the competition in oil painting is postponed till 
June, 1847.—In the appendix there is a very brief 
report from the committee appointed to inquire as to 
subjects for stained glass windows in the House of 
Lords. This report is simply—‘“ that a representa- 
tion in painted glass could not be satisfactory except 
in the case of sovereigns whose faces, figures, or 
attributes were familiar to the observer, from their 
coins, seals, or other records of their personal appear- 
ance; and could not convey an adequate impression 
of private individuals, however eminent, and how- 
ever deserving of a place in the series ;"—that ® the 
beauty of the proposed windows would be enhanced 
by rich draperies, and by the intermixture of female 
portraits, and the latter object especially could 
scarcely be attained in any other appropriate manner 
than by a succession of the Queens of England.’’—A 
report from Mr. Eastlake, the secretary, on the styles 
and methods of painting suited to the decoration of 
public buildings is, as usual, of far more interest,— 
and we shall give it entire. The first part willappear 
next week. 

The directors of the Eastern Counties Railway 
have presented to their retired chairman, Mr. Bosan- 
quet, a testimonial of their esteem; a fact which 
finds its way into our Gossip under this head, by 
virtue of the Art expended on it. Nevertheless, the 
art is somewhat strangely applied on the occasion ; 
the presumed connexion between a subject and its 
illustration being here obtained in a manner very 
suspicious, Can the artist have intended an epi- 
gram ? There is a curiosa felicitas in the thing which 
seems beyond the reach of probable accident. The 
commemoration of ten years’ service in the office of 
a railway directory is a massive silver candelabrum ; 
and the design is intended to represent the power 
of Poetry and Music over mankind in all the con- 
ditions of their existence! This is allegorically main- 
tained by a group of three figures; which exhibit 
Apollo exciting (as at the two extremes of civiliza- 
tion, we suppose) the passions of a Greek philo- 
sopher and an American-Indian Chief—qu.—or a 
Railway Director ?(!) These figures are surmounted 
by two elaborately chased branches for candles ; 
supporting, in the centre, a chased silver vase—the 
whole height being nearly five feet. On the base are 
three entablatures; the first of which represents 
Homer reciting his verses—the second has the Trial 
of Marsyas and Apollo (very suspicious again !)— 
and the third contains the presentation-inscription. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
On FRIDAY EVENING, March 6, will be performed ENGEDI 
(a adoptation of Beethoven's ‘ Mount of Olives’) and Mendelssohn’s 
OBGESANG. Principal Vocal Performers—Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Mr, Hobbs and Mr. H. Phillips. 


The Band and Chorus will 
consist of above 500 performers. 


Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats, 5s. 

may be had of the principal music-sellers, of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing- 

cross; of Mr. Ries, 192, Strand, or of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


Drury Lane.—Mr. Benedict’s new opera ‘The 
Crusaders,’ given at this theatre on Thursday night, 
was entirely successful. We must defer all analysis of 
a work so elaborate and important for another week. 





Sr. James's TuEatre.—French Plays.—The origi- 
nal Robin le Diable of ‘ Les Mémoires,’ who rejoices in 
the more celestial name of M. Félix, presented him- 
self to a London audience on Monday last, somewhat 
* gros, gras et bien portant,” it is true, and with a 
good-humoured expression of countenance, utterly at 
variance with every Satanic association ;—a clever, 
energeticactor, with a better singing voice than belongs 
for the most part to the gentlemen of the vaudeville 
stage, who presently acquired full command over his 
public, because he showed power to command him- 
self in the ball scene of the second act, where to 
produce the required effect, the actor should not 
only seem, but be, nonchalant, M. Félix was, by 
turns, winning, contemptuous, seductive; every 
humour answering his will, as readily as the keys of 





Cotton is thirteen, a native of the department of the 


an instrument to the player’s finger—filling the stage 
by the interest he imparted to attitude, speech, and 
smile ; yet never in a hurry, never exaggerated. Mr. 
Mitchell’s company is now at its strongest, since 
though; stars” rated brighter, may appear as the 
spring comes on, he can hardly exhibit a more effi- 
cient combination of artists than the new arrival 
with M. Laferritre, Mdlle. St. Mare, and M. Car- 
tigny. 


Dramatic Gosstr.—Though Music, just at pre- 
sent, seems to usurp a Benjamin’s share of public 
attention, and the rumours of what she is about to 
do are fifty-fold more numerous than those which 
refer to the proceedings of Drama,—still “ wandering 
airs” have passed the closed doors of green-room coun- 
cils into the outer world, which deserve to be noted 
down. The most important relate to the New 
Theatre, which is in projection for Leicester-square, 
intended, we are told, for lighter comedy, vaudeville, 
and the like, to be built of a rational size, and, by 
its comfortable fittings-up, to be rendered more habit- 
able than the generality of theatres; in which, 
cramped as to space and scorched by gas, the least 
sybaritic visitor too often finds himself in a hole of 
“Little Ease,” as compared with his own elbow- 
chair in his own drawing-room. Surely in a new 
establishment some modification of hours, also, might 
be attempted. An amusement lasting from eight till 
eleven, would, we feel convinced, be found reason- 
able, seasonable and sufficient. As to plays, our 
Scribe for such a sprightly theatre is, perhaps, still to 
seek, or, to speak more complimentarily, still to 
develope himself, As regards wares even more impor- 
tant ;—reports are abroad that Mr. C. Kean has 
dealt liberally with the author of ‘ The Provost of 
Bruges,’ so that we may look for a new drama on 
that artist’s return from America.—We have heard, 
too, that Mr. Macready has in petto a MS. by Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton, and that there is some chance of a 
tragedy by Mr. White being tried. No one with 
theatrical experience will believe in these reports, or 
make sure of one of these works till the curtain is up. 

Let us now look from héme fora moment. The 
Paris journals tell us that M. Alexandre Dumas has 
obtained the grant of a new privilege for a theatre, 
for the performance both of drama and vaudeville ; 
with permission to erect it anywhere in that portion of 
the Boulevard extending between the Madeleine and 
the Rue Richelieu. The Monifeur adds that M. 
Dumas has purchased the Hotel Foulon, on the 
Boulevard du Temple, for the site, that M. de Dreux 
is to be the architect, and that its plan presents it 
as little inferior in size to the Grand Opera, and in 
elegance unsurpassed by any dramatic temple in Paris, 
—From Berlin, we hear that the King, for the pur- 
pose of affording to the dramatists of Prussia greater 
latitude in the choice of their subjects, has modified 
the rule which forbids the bringing on the stage of any 
relative orally, dead or living, of the Royal Family— 
limiting the prohibition to the immediate relations of 
the King and Queen :—and that, as a first conse- 
quence of this relaxation, Herr Gutzkow’s drama. 
‘The Anonymous’—which has had a great run in 
the other German states, but been excluded from 
the Prussian stage because one of its dramatis per- 
sone is the late Duke of York, uncle by marriage to 
Frederic William the Fourth—has been put in re- 
hearsal for the Theatre Royal of the capital. It 
has seemed of late as if Mdlle. Jenny Lind had been 
monopolizing those artistic royal progresses, at once 








so amusing to contemplate and so provocative of spe- 
culation. — We find, however, that Mdile Fanny | 
Elssler is in the field again. At Foligno, for instance, | 
on her way from Rome, many of the principal inha- 
bitants had prepared a guest-chamber, in the hopes | 
of lodging so distinguished a personage. Loth to | 
cause heart-burning among her subjects by an invi- 
dious preference, Mdlle. Fanny resorted to the | 
expedient of drawing lots, and thenames of M. and 
Mad. Falconieri, merchants, having come from the 
urn, “descended” at their house. Who shall say, 
henceforth, that the Mime is at a discount ? 





Paris Academy of Sciences. —Feb. 16.—A commu- 
nication was made respecting the “ Electrical Girl.” 
Before we mention the almost incredible things related 
of her, we must say something of herhistory. Angélique 





Finist@re, where she was employed ina threaas 
manufactory as a winder. One day, whilst at 
with her companions, the reel on which 
winding thread was suddenly projected from her h 
circumstance excited surprise, the reel was Teplan 
when the same effect was renewed. It was then etiig 
that Angélique herself was the cause. The affair 

a noise in the village, and the curé was pt, 
It was supposed by them that she was : 
an exorcism was had recourse to, but no dey] o 
out. After the priest, the doctor was applied 

he was as unable to effect a cure as the curé had 
Another doctor then visited her, and Witnessed 
same effects as the other had seen, but bei 
sensible man, he made no attempt to cure anh, 
tion which he did not understand. This gentleng 
induced the mother of Angélique to send herto Paty 
and accompanied her. A few days ago, she ry 
taken to the Observatory, where Messrs, 
Mathieu, Laugier, and Goujon, witnessed the folly. 
ing experiments:—A piece of paper, placed upon ty 
edge of a table, was immediately attracted by th 
left hand of the girl. She then, holding her apre 
in her hand, approached a guéridon, which yy 
pushed back, although the apron scarcely touched 
The next experiment was to place her ina dy 
with her feet on the ground. The chair was 
jected with violence against the wall, while the » 
was thrown the other way. This experiment yy 
repeated several times, and with the same remy 
M. Arago laid his hand upon the chair to preng 
its moving, but the force was too great for his reaig. 
ance, and M. Goujon, having seated himself m, 
part of the chair, was thrown off as soon as Angéligu 
had also taken her seat. Such, said M. Arago, we 
the facts witnessed, and he had seen nothing y 
justify an opinion that any deception had been pre. 
tised. Since then, other experiments have been pe 
formed by Dr. Tauchon. This gentleman had th 
chair in which Angélique was seated held by tm 
powerful men. In this instance it was not driv 
away, but broke in their hands. A table, a guéride 
and a heavy sofa were projected by the mere conta 
of the girl's clothes. Dr. Tauchon ascertained th 
the chair in which she sits is first attracted, and net 
repulsed. When Angélique is isolated from th 
ground by a glass stool, oiled silk, or any other nm 
conducter of electricity, the projections do not tak 
place. A loadstone being placed near the left hand, 
which alone is magnetic, she experienced differex 
sensations, according as the north and south pols 
were applied, and could tell with which pole she wa 
in contact. She is repulsed by the north pole. Sh 
experiences violent commotions, when the electri 
discharges take place, and suffers greatly from then, 
It is in the evening, between seven and nine, abut 
an hour after she has dined, that her electrical powe 
is most strongly developed. Her pulse then beat 
from 105 to 120 per minute.—A communication wu 
made respecting Gambard’s comet. This comet, which 
presented nothing particular on the 20th ult., became 
invisible, owing to the state of the atmosphere, ani 
re-appeared on the 27th with two luminous nucle. 
It became double in the interval of a week. Th 
double comet has already passed its perihelium, 
and, since the 12th of Feb. it is disappearing, follo 
ing its lengthened orbit like a parabola. Up tothe 
10th of Feb. the most southern head of the come 
had been by far the most luminous, and the northen 
head the most pale, From this date these appei- 
ances have been reversed. The natural inference’ 
that one comet revolves round the other, and tht 
they constantly change their place with regard tou. 
M. Saugur, has established the theory of the angul 
separation of the two nuclei, which increased 8,000 
leagues between the 27th of Jan. and the 12th of 
Feb. This separation is now at least 30,000 leagues 
in extent. M. Saugur has calculated the orbitsd 
these two heads, and has discovered that these t" 
orbits are two concentric and similar ellipses, Ore 
curious fact remains to be noticed ; the most northen 
head reached its perihelium 4’ 30” before the other; 
this explains the increase of the angular separatist 
of the two nuclei.—Galignani. 





To Conngspoxpents.—R. J. K.—Echo—A. H.-R. §B- 
received. 

The first number for the year (Jan. 3) has been repaie 
and may now be had. The second number (Jan. 10) 
being reprinted, and will be ready on Thursday. 
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N° 9577 
=_—_ 
EKLY VOLUME, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
KNIGHT'S WE a. 


is day 4 
IOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of 
r ies 1. By G. H. LEWES. 
™ TLOSOP HOON to the PRESENT DAY. 
London : Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
vi Seriodical Works, for March, 1846, will be 
The follow reed Ty CHARLES. KNIGHT & Co. 
quant PENNY MAGAZINE, Part II. 
price 


64, =] a r 
THE AL GALLERY OF ARTS. Part XIV., 
with a } PICT Osta of the Bacchanalian Vase in the British 

Pri : 

: rice It part XIII. that, to give the Series of Fine Arts 
coloured Engravings, in addition to the usual 
Woodcuts and descriptive Text, would be introduced, 
ce of each Part raised to 1s. 6d. Many objections having 
to this course, the Publishers have no desire to make 
re costly, if their Subscribers are unwilling to pay 
they therefore propose to continue 





their Work mo lue ; and 
fr Oe Ce snd togive the coloured Plates more sparingly, 


whe proportionate reduction of Woodcuts and Text, when one 
ofeach Fiates NDS WORTHIES: a Gallery of Portraits, 
with Memoirs, being a continuation of ‘Old England,’ Second 
ice Yd, 
Hi Peaad br Part I. of this Work having far exceeded the 
Ieee first printed, and the coloured Plate requiring a consider- 
hie time for its production, it was thought advisable, to prevent 
disappointment to the public, to divide Part II. The second 
half, now published, contains & coloured Print of the Statute of 
Charles I. and the remaining portion of letter-press. ] 


THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part XI. Second half, 


ia wy Ok ~ 
MTHE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, 
Part IX. Second half, price 9d, ; 
CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Vol. XIV. price 
s. 6d, cloth. < 
wserOS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. Pant XVI. Containing the Panjab, 
Afghanistan. Kashmeer, and Sinde, one Map—China, one Map— 
China and the Birman Empire, one Ma —Malay Archipelago, 
Borneo, &c. one Map — Islands in the Indian 
Japan, oe Map— Africa, North, No. 1. Morocco, 
one Map. Price os, coloured, and 3s. 6d. plain. Any of the 
Society's Maps may be had separately, price 6d, plain, and 9d. 
colo Evrore, containing 77 sage, is now published in 
one volume, with Title and Contents, handsomely half bound in 
russia or morocco, coloured 34. 13s. 6d, ; plain, 2/. 158. 


OLD ENGLAND, in Two Volumes, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 2/. 5a, ; or each volume singly, price 1/. 2s, 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, Vol. 1., hand- 

ly bound in cloth, price 16s. 6d. ; or with 14 Portraits on Steel, 

of Eminent Discoverers and Improvers in the Useful Arts, 


jee 1. 48. Fm 
PCLARKE’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE, one 
yolume complete, price 2/. 6s. cloth. 
PENNY MAGAZINE, 1845, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
TORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY 
3’ PEACE. 
TRAMs ublicstion of the Second Part is delayed for one month. 
It will appear with the Magazines, on the 3ist March. The Pub- 
lishers adopt this course to allow due time to the retail Booksellers 
to obtain Subscribers, so that the number to be printed may be 
rtioned to the regular demand. Each Part will contain, in 
to the letterpress, a Map and a Portrait, or two Portraits. } 
28, Ludgate-street, ‘ebruary 24, 1846. ae 
ONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Established 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 Will. IV. 
The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. : 
The following are among the advantages offered by this 





ty :— fa 
Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and con- 
siderably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance Society. 
No Proprietary participate in the profits, the WHOLE being 
divisible among the Assured. 2 
A Bonus is added, after the payment of the Fifth Annual 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the participating scale, if 
aclaim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits. _ 
¢ first Bonus, in 1834, averaged 16/, per cent. on the Premi- 
ums paid. ss : iwi 
The second, ditto, 1839, ditto 31/. ditto since the Ist division. 
The third ditto, 1844, ditto 36/. ditto since the 2nd division, 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
eation to the Secretary, CAMPBELL JAMES DOWNER. 


pera? NIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an 
ample subseribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from 

premiums on upwards of 6000 Policies. _ 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out 
of the profits, which, after five years, will be annually divided 
among the Assured. 





PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 
An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
shore assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans 


Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for 
half the amount of premium for seven years, to be then 
off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, at the option of 


0 
EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 100/. for the 


hole Term of Life 





PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE II 
BRANCH, | 
| 





| — s ' 
| Half Pre- |WholePre-|| | Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
Age. \mium first mium after || Age.| mium first | mium after 

five years, | five years. | seven years. |seven years. 


| 
| 
| 
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£ s. d. | s. 
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MEDICAL, INVALID and GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 


Lonpon : 25, Pall Mall. and 8, Change Alley. 
Dusuin: 22, Nassau Street. 
Subscribed Capital, 500,000/. 


Diseased and healthy lives assured at all ages on equitable 
erms. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
25, Pall Mall. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 


i ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
involving the contingency of human life, and offers the follow- 
ing advantages to its members Z 
A bonus annually (in the shape of low premiums) equal to 
those of other offices granted say 3 3,5, or 7 years, an z 
he prospect of a larger bonus than can possibly be obtained 
at those offices, in the peculiarly beneficial mode adopted in the 
distribution of the surplus. - 
_ Prospectuses and every information may be had on applica- 
tion at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Black friars. 


Specimen of Tables :— 


| Age. 


Annual Annual Annual 
Age.| Premium Premium | Age.| Premium 
for 1004. for 1001, for 100/, 





6 | £667 


2 | £11580 40 | £2 14 9 | 
E, Resident Secretary. 


CHARLES JAMES THIC 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
LONDON. 





Manag 
Charles Pole, E: 

Charles Boulton, Esq. ¥ 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie 
Harry Chester, Esq. 
John Cockerell, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys Cockerell, Esq. 
John Drummond, Esq. 
Charles Bell Ford. Esq. 
William Franks, Esq. 
William R. Hamilton, Esq 
Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N, Claude George Thornton, Esq. 
Edward Harman, Esq. George Smith Thornton, Esq. 
Joseph Hoare, 9: 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 

The Managers beg to inform the Public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in 
the profits according to the Conditions contained in their Pamph- 
let of Rates,which may be obtained at the Office, Threadneedle- 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. _ 

e Premiums required by this Office on Young Lives are 
lower than those of most of the Old Established Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in January, 1844, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to participate in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and 
the Additions then made to the Policies were on an average ofthe 
different Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, from the 
Period when the Policy Holders became entitled to participate 
in the Profits of the Society. 

&y Policies effected before Midsummer, 1846, will be entitled 
to participate in the Profits of the Society at the next division, 


XTTS > . TO y 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
P 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 78. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
. William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Thom Esq. Ald. 

Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. ewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Eiashery-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 

Ea ow Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
bave the security of the Company’s rapidly increasing income, 
and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Government 
and other available Securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in Am of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits, 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 
20 017 8 019 111 10 
30 2 
40 1 169 
50 11 119 10 
60 324 317 0 

One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 

- In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 


ers. 

. Chairman. 

elix Ladbroke, Esq. 

H. Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

Charles Littledale, Esq. 

Henry Littledale, Esq. 

George Warde Norman, Esq. 
rice Pearse, wea. 

Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 

enry Rich, Esq. 


Henry Stuart, Esq. M.P. 





8 
5 0 
41 


_Ottice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 


A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
at a Quarter before 2 o'clock 


NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
WYATT, PARKER & Co. Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in 
price. 


al door fi 





N.B. An assortment of plain and or 
slabs. and tiles, for fire-places, &e. &c. 


ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS, — 
_E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent’s manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 


YATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—E kineton & 
Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which bas 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks E. & Co. below 
a crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 1 
_ 45, Moorgate-street,) London. 
Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 


I RESSING-CASES, — Fisner, 188, Strand. — 
_ A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; war- 
ranted to stand the tropical climate. A good dressing-case, 
either lady's or gentleman‘s, may be purchased from 3/. to 50d. 
Also, writing-desks, work-boxes, leather travelling-desks, and 
despatch boxes. S. F. has the best selection of the above in 
oe trade; also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 
© mention. 


TI EAL & SON’S LIST OF BEDDING, con- 
_ taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, 
by which peschacers are enabled to judge the articles that are 
best suited to make a good set of bedding. Sent free by post, 
on application to their Establishment, the largest in London, 
exclusively for the manufacture and sale of Bedding (no bed- 
steads or other furniture being kept).—HEAL & SON, Feather- 
dressers and Bedding Manuf » 196, opposite the Chapel, 
‘Tottenham-court-road. 
N ETCALFES NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive ee = and securing the luxury of 
a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’s Sole Esta- 
blishment, 
1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted 

by some houses. 
[,, ABBOTT'S (late Hodgson & Abbott's) PALE 
4e ALE.—In addition to numerous testimonials of the su- 
poriocity of this Beer, read Dr. Copland’s celebrated Work on 
ractical Medicine. volume 3, page 96:—“1 recommend this 
beverage in preference to the various imitations of it which 
have more ‘recently appeared, because | know that it is pure, 
well fermented, and prepared from the best materials. The 
utmost precautions are also tuken against adulteration. For 
many years it was the only article of the kind, and it is still the 
most wholesome.” ‘ 

To be had only of E. Abbott, Brewery, Bow, and 98, Grace- 
church-street, and also of Duncan Liddle, 67, Princes-street, 
Leicester-square. 

N.B. Bottles labelled, corks branded. —s 

. Wwe " 7. TR 
'r-O THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, CLERGY, 

BARRISTERS, &c.—Those painful thoughts and variety 
of annoying feelings which, in despite of the strongest volitions, 
will intrude and render life uncomfortable in the best circles, 
and in the midst of plenty and means of pleasure, and even in 
health unfits the sufferer for active duty and quiet repose, con- 
stitute that class of pure nervousness which the Rev. Dr. 
Willis Moseley professes to cure as certainly as other 
medical men cure ague. Depression of spirits, inquietude, 
sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, dislike of society, unfitness 
for study, loss of memory, delusions, thoughts of self-destrac- 
tion, and insanity itself are curable by this discovery. But of 
12,000 applications not 30 are known to be ancured who have fol- 
lowed his advice. ‘The highest classes pay the chemists’ charges 
only, and as much for the cure when completed ; clergymen, 
&c., pay only half the chemists’ charges, and nothing when 
cured. At home from 1! to 3; means of cure in answer to let- 
ters, sent to all parts. 18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 




















and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo- 
119, Princes-street, Edinburgh.—(Established 
in 1839.) SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
‘This Association embraces— 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
LIFE; immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and 


EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
ENGLISH 


place, London; 


endowments. 

A COMPREHENSIVE AND LIBERAL SYSTEM OF LOAN, 
(in connexion with life assurance,) on undoubted personal 
security, or upon the security of any description of assign- 
able property or income of adequate value. 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, by the 
removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in England 
effecting Assurances with Offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
tice rersa, 

An extensive Legal connexion, with a Direction and Proprietary 
composed of allclasses. 

A large protecting Capital, relieving the Assured from all pos- 
sible responsibility. Y 

The admission of every Policy-boldér, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in Two-thirds 
of the profits. 

J. BUTLER WILLIAMS, Resident Actuary and Secretary. 
Lists of shareholders, prospectuses, and all necessary tables 
and forms may be had, and every information obtained, on 
application personally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
or to any of the agents of the Association in the principal towns 
of either country. 
Assurances may be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or 

aren wel on any other day, upon application at the Office, 12, 

aterloo-place, 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
confidently recommended as a simple, but certain re- 
medy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache 

Billious and Liver Complaints; they act as a powerful tonic ani 

gentle aperient, imparting strength to the stomach and com- 
posure to the nervous system. Sold in bottles, at ls. ldd. or 
2s. 9d. each, by A. WILLOUGHBY & Co, late B. G. Windus, 61, 

Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all Medicine Venders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation. 


YERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS in ten 
minutes after use, is insured by 4 
dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. F. C, Ladbury, Surgeon, &c. Wednesbury. 
- September 6, 1845. 

“Gentlemen.—I bave proved your Pulmonic Wafers to be 
most efficacious in all pulmonary affections, and a powerful 
sedative in diseases of the heart. The combination | consider 
especially good, as it relieves without producing any of the un- 
pleasant sensations in the head so generally caused y all other 
anodyne and cough medicines. (Signed) F.C. LapBury. 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
of asthmas, consumptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders of 
the breath and lungs. : 

To SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invalu- 
able, as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness, and increase 
the power and flexibility of the voice. They have a most plea- 
sant taste. Price js. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. per box. 

Agents Da Silva & Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, 
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Roi INSTITUTE of BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS.—At the Ootioany Genéral Meeting, held on Mon- 
y Evening, the 23rd inst., the Medals annually offered by the 
fndtivate were awarded as follows :— 
r¢ an Arehitectaral C 
nstitute to Mr. J. F. 
on the Hi 

of the 


The Silver Medal of the 
od Upper Clapton. 
and Manufacture of Price as _The 


Yee 
8 tute to Mr. Thomas W 


JORTIN’S REMARKS ON ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
2 volumes, 8vo, 20«. bound in cloth, 
EMARKSon ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
~~ Bag gous JORTIN, +. inte Ase my re ot lente -. 
Cc. XC. ccount 0 e 
tnd Writings o fay yd foi we W. TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Tegg, Cheapsi 


London: printed for Thomas ide ; and may be pro- 
oavel tyres er of all B sell 





The Medal of Merit to Mr. L. J. Nicholl, Student. 
pee aes ee wad Essays of the ful C: 
be delivered to the Authors on application to the Librarian. 
16, Lower Grosvenor-strect. 


ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Proprietors of this Compan will 
7 held at the Bank, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 4th day 
of March next, at One o'clock precisely, to declare a div idend, and 
for other purposes. 
At this Meeting Joseph Esdaile, Esq., John Stewart, Esq. M.P., 
and Sir John Kirkland, retire by rotation, but being eligible for 
re-election, offer -— accordingly. 
order of the Board, 
JAMES W ‘1LLiA M GILBART, General Manager. 
Lothbury, Jan. 21, 1846. 
The Transfer Books will be closed, to prepare for the dividend 
from | 17th February to 10th March. 
Just published. is. 
N the IGNIS FATUUS, pe WILL O° THE 
. WISP, and THE FAIRIES. 
By JABEZ ALLIES, Esq. F S.A. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Stationers’-hall-court, London ; 
Deighton, Worcester. 


Just published, in Ato. with Woodcuts, price 11. 1s. 
WOME ACCOVNT of the TERRITORY or 
\ DOMINION of FARNEY, inthe PROVINCE and EARL- 
DOM of VLSTER. By EVELYN PHILIP SHIRLEY, Esq. 
M.A., One of aa Knights of the Shire for the County of Monaghan. 
Will liam oe ae P iccadill “a 


Jidat 


will 














his Svo, 3s. 6 
ROTECTION to HO ME IN DUSTRY: some 
Cases of its Advantages considered. The substance of Two 
Lectures delivered before the BT yd of Dublin. With an 
Appendix, containing Diss he on some points connected with 
the subject. By Isa AC SUTT, L.L.D.. 5 Soemerly Professor 
of Polistes Economy in the Univer ty of Dubl 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, London: John WW. Parker. 
CHURCH MUSIC, 
Shortly will SERVIC Part I. o! 

NTHEMS and SERVICES for. “CHU RCH 
CHOIRS : selected from the Works of Standard Composers. 


This work is intended to furnish a oupely of Church Music, of the 
best kind, at as Kone d to Choirs of 


ficiency. The Fi Pyirst Part iin h 

Sy cy. The Firs! the press, an 
ill sec pues: 

jondon : J <n Burns, 17, Portman. street. 





tly will be commenced, 

URNS’ SELECT LIBRARY: 

the Youth of both sexes. Pros; 

may be obtained on omeeneien, Boo! 
any quantity t 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. aeeee DALE, 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD a ond the CHOSEN 

FLOCK : showing the progress of the Sheep of Christ through 
the Wilderness of this World to the Pastures of the Heavenly 
Zion, An mye of the 2rd Psalm. 

he Rev. THOM AS DALE, M.A, 
pm ot St. Paul's and Vicar of St. Bride's, 
By the same Author, 
The Sabbath Companion. 2 vols. price 13s, 
London: Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street. 


designed for 
tuses are now ready, and 
sellers will be supplied in 
h their London agents. 








ust published, Second Edition, price 6s, 
1 OME "SER MONS (each Six Minutes long) ; 
designed especially for the use of Families at Morning and 
Evening Derotlen 
By the Rey. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A 

Alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley and uebes Chapels ; 

ernoon Lecturer at St. Pancras Church. 

“*They are written in language will be generally under- 
stood by the less intelligent members of families. We cordially 
recommend the volume for famil ia and hope it will be used as 
generally as it deserves to be.”—The Churchman's Newspaper, 

“This volume will supply a want that will now cease to be felt.” 
— Church and State Gazette, 

London : Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-strete. 











THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
Ina very handsome yolume, vegaas 16mo. price 7s. 6d, bound in 


[HE CH CHILD'S OWN BOOK, illustrated with 


for Thomas Rees, The 7th edition. 
73, Cheapside ; and Bowde 
be had, just publ ished, wit 


& Kerby, Oxford-street 
rely’ WN BOOK bp Mre. CHILD. 


where 
entirely New « Cuts, THE GIRLS | 
The 13th editi 


‘n 8yo. SAT, 7s. 6d, beautifully printed in red = 


HE PS PSALTER, arranged for CHA 





NATION Sao 
3 Christian Watchfulness, in the 





Just published, feap. 5s, c’ 
REPORT of an EDUCATIONAL TOUR in 
GERMANY, and PARTS of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND; being partof th e Seventh Annual Report of HORACE 
MANN, Es the Board Education, Mass. U.S, 
184. W ith Brefpce aid ong} ~ Ww. B. HODGSON, Principal 

ofthe Mechanics Techeution ti iverpool. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liverpool : D. Marples. 


This day is published, 
SIR W. J. HOOKER’S 
CURTISS BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, 


No. 15, (Third Series, greatly improved,) price 3s, 6d. coloured. 





Also Vot. I. price 27. 2s. cloth ; large paper, price 
Al. 4a, cloth. 


DR. HOOKER'S 
FLORA ANTARCTICA; 
Or, BOTANY of the ANTARCTIC VOYAGE. 
Part 15, price 8. coloured ; 6s. plain. 


DR. HARVEY’S 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; 
Or, HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 


Part 3, price 2s. 6d. coloured ; large pape 
Parr 1, rescaiae will be ready for delivery on the oisth March. 


DR. MANTELL’S 
THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE. 


New and enlarged Edition (Seventh), Pt Ten additional 
Illustrations, price 


REEVE'S 
CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA ; 
Or, REPERTORY of SPECIES of SHELLS. 


Parr 37, concluding the Monograph of the Cowries, with Index, 
price 10s, coloured. 


REEVE'S 
INITIAMENTA CONCHOLOGICA ; 
Or, ELEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY. 


Comprising the sebipislegion! History of Shells and ate Mol- 
Juscous Inhabitants. Part 1, price 3s. 6d. colow 


Reeve, Broruers, King William-street, Strand. 


psed in the COLLEGE of ST. COLUM ‘a 
Ste Paul's Ch 
Riseupons, te oe S urchyard, ‘eto 
JOHN JAMES, D.p, 
nm of Peterbo: 
Mourning, and Death. Sthedition. é«, P a 
3. The Sunday Lessons. With Practical ani 


NEW WORK BX r THE REV. DR. JA 
on rough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul 's Churchyard, and W: 
Explanatory Notes. 12s, 


Vv. . DR. JAMES, 
PRACTICAL ‘COMMENT on the ORD. 
ae whom may be had, by th Auth print 
. A Comment on the C: Collects. “10th ele 
4. A Comment the C. i 
sional Services ; wy A Masters rin and the Ocee 





EW NAVY LIST, and GENERAL 


RECORD. of SERVICES 
Bova MARINE FORCES, in ite sa BOT AL 


nee vy 
AT! ae rer -_ vival & Parkes 4 
ion: Parker, Furnivy: 4 
hall “Sold by all Booksellers ix Tons cay te iar eae Wie 
NEW BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA aa 
In 2 thick volumes, ay | hoe, 34 beautifully printed 


YCLOPEDIA_ “of BIBLICAL LITERA. 
TURE. By JOHN KITTO, Editor of * The Pictorial 
olars and Divines, iat 
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